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JusI in ffiiiie 
for Christmas! 




Aiiiiouncing a fantastic 
price breakthrough... 

ADAM 

THE COMPLETE COMPUTER SYSTEM 



Only 




Suggested 
Retail 



YOU GET • An 80K Memory (Expandable to 144K) 

• A Professional Keyboard with Numeric Pad 

• A Built-in Word Processor 

• A Letter-Quality 80 Column Printer 




L 



Restaurant 

McGILL 




7:00ain • 2:00am°X 
7:00am -3:00am? 

(Fri&Sal);t 
- BREAKFAST?? 



I Hi"ir VI " BREAKFASTS 
« H=r=7r=27:OOam- 11:00am* 

I 545 MILTON I 

t 845-8011 ^ . 845-8382- 

FREE 

DELIVERY 



OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examiinèd 

mm 

• Eye Glasses 

• Contact Lenses 

(all types) 

• Medicare card 
accepted ' 

• Special Consideration 
(or Students 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 

(comer Guy) 

or 933-8182 



19 DEC.-6 JAN. 

JUST 
BLONDS 



3-18 DEC. 



DUNE 
BUDDIES 



JOURSt 



TOUSLES 

1 h-2h30-4h-5h30-7h-8h30-1 Oh 



IZZQ EST. fiua 3f£' CATHERINE U 




STUDENT SPECIAL 



SOL-E-TAN I 

Salon da Bronzage 

• LES QAUnESOE L'HOTEL 

• QUATRE SAISONS 

• 1010 OUEST, RUE SHERBROOKE 

• SORTIE METRO PEEL 

• MOHTRÉAL, QUEBEC 

• 644-7121 

• 044-12» 





Vonlinenipl elleetlui 



Clip & Save 




For her: wash, cut and blow dry 
Only $16 with this coupon, 




For him: wash, cut and set. ]. 
Only $11 wjth this coupon, j. 



I Place Ville Marie ;>iaee Bonavent'ure • 1 

866-2881 Alexis Ninon Plaza {pour lui) Los Coflures 2020 | 
931-2571 878-4489 844-2400 i 



IBM SELECTRICS 

STUDENT PEICBS 
FREE DELIVERY 
PULL QUARAiNTBE 



MTL OFFICE BQUIPMBNT 
LUC 288-379B 



©(ipcgwoDD® 

2050 rud Mansfield (between Do Malsonneuve & Sherbrooke) 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 




HOURS: 8:30 am-8:00 pm 
TÔI: 842-4401 



BOUND DOCUMENTS 
EXTRA 
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Wasle of tlmeV' V ' 
The students 



I 



lAlhy the 
Quebec student 
movement Is 
in a quagmire 



By Peter Kuitenbrouwer 
of Canadian University Press 



.|rhe national head office of Quebec's largest student group is as big as a pastry 



shoprinside/ sheets of yellow pressboard nailed to two by fours subdivide the space 
into cubicles the size of toilet stalls. Each of thecubicles has a tiny desk, a telephone, 
and several towering stacks of paper which thiSal^fb topple on the occupant. Every 
available wall space is covered by posters calling students to demonstrate. 

;Thj ^f ficé/^on Amherst street just east of Berri-De Montigny metro station, sym- 
boUs^tne^pir6i>Iems of the Association nationale des etudiant-es du Québec: The 
organisation, which clebrates its tenth anniversary next March, has become so 
inward-gazing, bitter and defensive that even its own member associations had to 
desert it in order to hold an effective demonstration in Montréal yesterday. 



The march made history as 
tKelflrst time In a decade that 
universities have broken the 
ANEQ monopoly on the 
defense of accessible educa- 
tion, and challenged ANEQ's 
claim It Is the only group that* 
can pull students Into the 
street to protest the Quebec 
goyemment. This new-found 
sense of freedom and collec- 
tive power of Quebec univer- 
sity students may be the 
beginning of the. end for 
ANEQ. Students who want 
cheap or free tuition, and 
more government money for 
quality schools, might gather 
st/engh In a new coalition, 
and ANEQ will go spinning off 

!rhe small battered and bit- 
ter band who gather and mut- 
ter weekdays at the. Amherst 
StJ offices areTthé:sha3l^^f1 



what was a strong and fierce 
organisation. When' delegates 
from 51 CECEPs, colleges and 
university student associa- 
tions gathered In March 1 975 
itofound ANEQ, they applaud- 
R5aiT»ïè'''worcIs of the first 
secretary-general: "Students 
of Quebec, let us unite to 

build ANEa'" 

The history of ANEQ and 
the organisation's problems 
can be pieced together from a 
new book by ANEQ Itself: The 
Quebec Student Movement: 
Its past. Its demands, and Its 
struggles I960- 1 983. Leafing g 
through the ZOO pages, one? 
arrives at several general con- g 
elusions: g 

• for the past quarter century 2 
(since the start of the Quiet f 
Revolution) Quebec students b 
have always united around 
onejyialmumaking university 



• the broader goal of making 
university a breeding ground 
for new Ideas, to change a 



Into different dosslerisi 
Desroslers said.. "They, dilute 
their efforts to show they're, 
present on all levels of socie- 
ty-" 

Instead of carefiil piaiinlriig 
and organising. Desrosier 
said, "what they want Is the 
most support they can get as 
soon as possible." . 

Concordia University's 
Students' Association's 
(ÇUSA) ties to ANEQ have 
weakened during Its two 
years of membership. Last 
year CUSA attacked f ANEQ 
claiming ANEQ. spread a 
rumour that ]èans would be 
banned — . Inciting high 
school students to walk out In 
support of a CEGEP student 
strike. This year CUSA is 
vyithholding fees to gain 
leverage: It has given ANEQ 
only $6000 out of a $16,000 
membership fee ^$1 per stu- 
dent). 

"I'll ask them to take more 
time organising their 
members," Desrosiers said. 
"ANEQ should make them (its 
member student associations) 
strong, unified and knowing 
what's going on. Befor they 
start preaching in the desert 



will not stop 
fighting, Legendre yelled. 
Yeah/the crowd roared back. 
. Then democracy came to 
life as the crowd turned Into a 
plenary session, and, each 
school brandishing a huge 
blue ANEQ voting card, they 
voted on where to take the 
student struggle from there. 
Problem was, the same peo- 
ple always spoke, and only 
two of about 50 speakers 
were women, even though a 
separate microphone was 
reserved for them. All the 
proposals came from the. 
ANEQ central council. And all 
the proposals passed. 

This year on Nov. 15, while 
several thousand student 
gathered In support of ac- 
cessible education at the On- 
tario legislature, and a thou- 
sand more marched on Parlia- 
ment Hill, ANEa which had 
planned a demonstration 
since Septerhber,' drew only a ' 
few hundred students to Its 
Quebec City march. And the 
march was actually also 
claimed by the Regroupement 
Autonomne de jeunes, an 
ANEQ byproduct fighting on 





1881 AHEQ demonsirailon 



sickand . corrupt world, 
motivated the Quebec stu- 
dent movement only between 
1969 and 1975; 

• since 1975. the only wor- 
thwhile student actions have 
been those led by ANEQ; 

• ANEQ's university caucus, 
founded soon . after the 
organlstalon Itself, split from 
ANEQ In 1 980 over the direc- 
tion of the student move- 
ment. Ail the universities 
went with the breakaway fac- 
tion, but Sherbrooke, UQAM 
and Concordia later -went 
back to ANEQ. 

• sjnce Its founding, ANEQ's 
links to Trotskylsts and the 
Communist Party of Canada 
(Marxist-Leninist) have 
alienated students and 
weakened the student move- 
ment. ~,f'^:..y^■).,,/, 

Today Francois^ Desroslers' 
from the external department 
of the Concordia University 
Students Association — an 
ANEQ member since 1 982 — 
has the same complaints 
about ANEQ. He says ANEQ is 
distant from students because 
of the organisation's preoc- 
cupation with every struggle, 
cause and oppressed person. 



19B4 demonstration 

they should preach to 
tribe." 



the 



A few of us rented a car last 
April to drive to Quebec City 
-for a . meeting Québec 
Minister of Education Yves 
Berubé agreed to hold with 
the heads of Quebec's three 
student associations: ANEQ, 
the Rassemblement des 
associations, d'étudiants 
universitaires (RAEU) and the 
Federation des associations 
d'étudiants collégiales du 
Quebec (FAECQ).After the 
meeting ANEQ represen- 
tatives walked down the hill 
to the Chateau Frontenac to 
'throw themselves Into their 
favorite scene: a huge room 
full of screaming CEGEP 
students (Université du 
Quebec- a Montreal, Concor- 
dia and Université de Sher- 
brooke are the only three 
universities in the 
I 00,000-stud en t 
association), denouncing the 
Parti Québécois government 
again and again. Patrice 
Legendre, ANEQ secretary- 
general, leaned over' the 
podium and bellowed into the 
microphone "It (the meeting 



tit 



behalf of unemployed 
Quebec youth. Last year on 
Nov. 1 5, 2,500 students mar- 
ched on Quebec City.. 

ANEQ's competitor for the 
hearts and minds of university 
students Is RAEU, formed as 
an association within ANEQin 
1979 and later split from 
them after personal and 
Ideological differences. It's 
an alternative, but not one 
most students would em- 
brace. 

For the past three years, 
RAEU's top executives have 
each received a $6,000 an- 
nual salary paid by the 
Ministry of Education. They 
are well-known for defending 
the education minister, who 
ever s/he may be. Jean 
Balllargeon, one of RAEU's 
founders and its secretary- 
general last year, this fall 
became a press attaché at the 
Ministry of Education. At 
parliamentary hearings Into 
university financing In 
Quebec City this October, 
RAEU representatives walked 
out before thé panel could 
question them, explaining 
they had to meet a television 

pletM bun lo page S 



"ANEQputs too, much, time ;>yitti. Berubé) was a complete • 




THURSDAY 
■Crown Invwlment Sodely Important 
year-end meeting at 16h30. Bronf- 
man 326. 

McGUl Nightllne has exam schedules 
and time to listen to your concerns 
throughout the exam period. Every 
night from ZlhOO to 03hOO. 
39Z-8234. 

Lait Detour of the year. Happy hour 
22h00 to 23h00.-AII beer 75 cents. 
Door prizes. Don't miss the best party 



before rêkams. Top of University, 
starts at ZZhOO. 

Christinai total workoui Sweat for a 
good causel Proceeds donated to the 
Gazette ChristmiS!fumîni7hOO. Cur- 
rie gym, 475 Pine West. 
RedUl haD Trumpet recltallsts, Facul- 
ty of. Music, 1 6h00. 
Current ' Uiue» In UnguUtIc theory 
presents David Pesetslty speaidng on 
"WH in situ. .sub|acency. and in- 
definites". Bronfinw'601, I4h00. 
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MONTREAL'S \ - 
FINEST 

CHINESE 
RESTAURANT 



CAFB 

FULLY LICENSED 



FREE DELIVERY 
SPECIAL CHINESE 
BUFFET 

$4.95 

AIL you can eat 
Choice of over 10 dishes 
Mon.-Fri.:11am-2pm 
Sunday: 4 pm - 8 pm 



DOWNTOWN 
14 Pn Manslic n 




- ■ .PC. 



1 



680 St-Calherlno 871-1480 ■ 
2115 St-Denl8 845-2627 



Anthropology seminar scries presents 
Professor Susan Wadley speaking on 
"Karlmpur Widows: Autonomy or 
Not?" 1 6h00, Leacocl< 738. 
Auditions for "Waiting for Godot" at 
MorrlceHall. IShOOto IShOO.rorln- 
formation contact Ed Cullen at 
392-4637. 

FRIDAY 

McGlU Film Society presents "Serial". 
Leacock 132. 1 8h 15 and 20h30. 
McGlU Christian FcUowshlp a caroi 
party. 4530 Bourbonnlére. Call 
933-0064 for more Info. 
Pearl Harbour party In the Union 
Ballroom, 21hOO. McGlil students 
$ 1 .00, $2 general public. 



I FRESH GROUND COFFEE 

! delivered any\Nhere in downtown 
1 Montreal 

$4.69/400 grams 
call: 849-6585 



HOTEL DOWNTOWN 

MONTREAL 

■j Affordable and cqrnfortable. 

Near subway, shopping ;and clubs. 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR 
STUDENTS • 



o,. u L . Dally: $25 and up 

847, ruo Sherbrooke est ,,, ' , -qc , 

Montréal. Qué. H2L 1K6 Weekly: $85 and up 

Tél.: (514)527-9515 



J2e Caztiéz 

BARBERSHOP — COIFFEUR 
FOR MEN 

Student Special: 
Haircuts starting at $9.00 

3410 Peel St 
(corner Sherbrooke lower level) 

Tel: 844-8514 



SATURDAY 
McGlU Fflm Society presents "The Girl 
Caii't Help It", leacock 132, I8hi5 
and20h3O. • .• 
Fourth Sifcam |azf at Càit Commun- 
Commune. ZOhOO. 
FERRON IN CONCERT. The 
Women's Union presents Vancouver 
singer/songwriter Ferron at 8i00 p.m. 
at the'Unlt«irlan .Church (Simpson 
Sherbrobke):<Tickets S6' In advance. 

DECEMBER 14 
GALOM Is having a gay dance in the 
Union Baliroom, 20h30 to,0lh30. 

DECEMBER2«'^^: r. 
Blshop-Whelan high school reiinlon. 
For tickets and info. 637-6706. 



I 

I ' 

I . 

I (FREE) 50e Chocolate bar with 
this coupon & purchase oi one 
I 400 gram bag of coffee.. 

i Tabagie Jandy Inc. 2075 Unlvarsity 
U. 



The Altematin 
Restauzant & Bar 
on the Main 



TATOU 




"EAHLY BIRD SPECIAL" 
.5-7pm dally 
"HAPPY HOUR" S-7pm Tues Fri 
LIVE MUSIC EVERY WEEK-END 

3319, Bsul. atnmÀ'MoàliM H2X 2TB 



super Dally Stall Meellng 
This Friday 3pm al 

Brasserie Henri Richard 
on park Avenue 
(some meet at 2:45 at 
Dally Qlllce) 




SPECIALS 



^895 Hotel dé Ville^ 
(coin Napoleon) 
open 7 days a week 



order 5 small pi2zas 

pay only for 4 . 
.order 12 souvlakis 
pay for 10 

Vegetarian Pizza & Hawaiian Pizza 

Pizza • Spagholll ■ lasagne • Ravioli • GtccK SouvlaKI 
with Pila • Dat B 0 • Hoi Chiclien ■ ChicKon sandwich 
. GtMK poslties (Baklava) 
BRING YOUR OWN WINE 
288-4832 2850038 

FREE DELIVERY 




SALON DE BEAXJ-TÉ SALLY 



2085 Union, Mezzanine 3 
Metro M(<îill, 845-3109 



cut & blow dry 
cut & blow dry 
waxing 
electrolysis 
facial 

acrylic nails 



women 
mçn 



$16.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$19.00 
$25.00 



Tél: 933-2463 



/J 



F. & Pascal Motafferi & Frères 

TAILLEUR POUR DAMES ET MESSIEURS 
MERCERIES 
HABIT DE GALA À LOUER 
"We do special crests" 
for McGill Students 
. 10% off all items purchased 



-.1476 ouest, rue Ste-Cathcrine 



Montréal. Qué. H3G1S6 




•Monitor! 



>ase< 



■printer' 



BM-12EUN 



PB-401 

• Daisy Wheel , 

i Designed to run all d«y 

• 1 original plus * copie» 
.18&PS. 

• SS da or less noise level 




BX-100 

• Dot mattl> aliDost letter quality 

• Bidirectional ptinling 

• Normal or compressed print 

• Superscript, S'ep>>>ce 'n character or bit 
Image 

• All other tiandwds Ineorportted 

• lOOCPS 



399$ 



PA-900 




• \T monochroma monitor 

• Norvfllw* screen < 

• 80 chvecter* with 24 llnat 

• Chancier and graphlca 

• Plug4n Compallblllly with aknott all 
computer tyttama 





• Attractive t>ase 

• High impact plastic 

• Dual rul>ber mounting padi 

• Sleel reinforced 

• Teflon swivel 

• Tilt locMng vulngnute 



SMART CABLE 817 



• The Intellgent connection bel««een 
computers and peripherals' 

• First truly universal connectors lor 
25$ R3'232 Interlaces 

155$ 



OFFER LIMITED 



245 Virt6riai?/^hife Montréal Suite 200 



932-9737 



STUDENT SPECIAl 

wash, cut arid blow diy 
$20 for women, $15 for men 
Full time students only 



For appointment, call: c 
849-9231 [ 

: 2195 Crescent, Montreal [ 



McGIII 

■aimiiai i 



Volunteers 

Needed for 6 week 
toothpaste evaluation 
study. Eligible 
participants will receive 
free dental examination, 
toothpaste and $20 upon 
completion of study. 
For more Information 
contact: 

Dr. Trevor Chin Quee 

392-4536 or 392-8369 



■ CUP THIS AD 1 

LET US PREPARE YOU i 
I FOR THE I 

I MARCH 2, 1985 LSAT j 
I OR THE 



'I 



' JAN. 26, 1985 GMAT 

* Each course consists ol 20 hours ol 
Instruction (or only $150 or 32 hours (or 
only $220 

* Courses are tax deductible 

* Complete review ol each section ol 
each tost 

Extensive home study materials 

* Your course may be repeated at no 
additional charge 

Classes (or the Morcti 2 LSAT: 

20H course: 
In Montreal Fob. 14, 16. 17/85 

32H course: 
In Toronto Fob. 8, 10, 23, 24/85 
Classes (or the Jan 26 GMAT: 
20H course: 
in Montreal Jan. 4, 5, 6185 
32H course: 
In Toronto Jan. 12, 13. 19, 20/85 
To register, call or write: 
GfMATfLSAT 
Preparation Courses 
P.O. Box 597, Station "A" 
Toronto, Ontario M5W 1G7 
. (410) 665-3377; 1.800-387-3742 



Jl 
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Canada conies U.S. policy 
Centrai America 



In Central American 
Spanish they have a word, 
Vnorteamerlcano" which, 
though translated as "North 
American", Is In practise just 
another word Central 
Americans have for 
•/American". Somehow 

; Canada does not fit into their 
contlneritarcbncept. 

Canadian noses might be 
out of Joint from the lack of 

'attention their country gets; 
biit Ignoring Canada seems to 
be the thing to do In Interna- 
tional circles. In Central 
America, howejjgr, the 
neglect seemsf^especlally 
humiliating. Canada ' Is the 
largest and second richest 

. Country In the Western 
6emlsphere. but for all the In- 
fluence It has Iri the politics In 
'Central America, It may as 
well'be In the Middle East. . 
: Canada's role In Central 
America Is one which has pit- 
ted, a consistently apolitical 
Candaian government against 
à civilian actlvjst movement 
that has mushroomed since- 
1979 — the year the San- 

- dinistas overthrew the 

. r e p re s s I v e : U . S . - b a c k e d 
régime of Anastaslo 'Somoza 
in Nicaragua. The Sandinistas 
established the only Marxist 
government on the American 
mainland. 
The presence of a Mar;(ist;,. 

" government In Nlcaragùârièd" 
to a vastly enlarged ' U.S. 
presence In the region, In the 
form of Increased military aid 
to Ei Salvador and Guatemala, 
whose governments are 
fighting wIdespVead leftist 
guerilia movements, and the 
^transformation of Honduras 
into a base for counter- 
revolutionaries (contras) try- 
ing to topple the Sandlnlsta 
government. 

r Canada has a longstanding 
policy of supporting non- 
ilnterventlon and the universal 
fright to national self- 
"determlnatlon, a policy first 
championed by Prime 
Minister Lester Pearson, and 
later by his successor Pierre 
Trudeau. Yet the 
jgovernemnt's position oh 
Central America has. over the 
last five years, been marked 
by passivity and a reluctance . 
to criticize American 
policies. Furthermore the new 
Conservative government 
shows every sign of continu- 
ing this position. 
I "A patchwork of Inconsis- 
tent, tardy and weak 
responses" was how the 
government's policy was 
described by Canada- 
Carlbbean-Centrai America 
Policy Alternatives (CAPA). a 
Toronto-based study group 
thar released an extensive 
brief. The CAPA's brief goes 
,on to say "the absence of an 
integrated approach (In 
foreign policy) has led to con- 
tradictory policy actions and 
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North America Hearing Aid 



relatively Ineffectual." 

Minister of External Affairs 
Mark MacGuigan typified the 
Liberal government's infirmi- 
ty in 1981 when he told then- 
U.S. Secretary of State Alex- 
ander Haig' that, regarding 
U.S. arms shipments td El 
Salvador, "the United States 
can at least count on our 
^quIeM acquiescence." This 
came 'only two months after 
Canada had . voted; In the UN 
to cut off'arms shipments to 
El Salvador beacuse of human 
rights violations. 

Earlier, In the fall of 1980, 
MacGuigan had offered to 
meet th^ leaders of the FDR- 
FMLN (the Salvadorean 
rebels) to help mediate the 
conflict. By June the next 
year, however, In a speech to 
the House of Commons, he 
made It clear that any 
recognition of the rebels' role 
in the settlement had disap- 
peared. Virtually blaming the 
turnoll on the rebels, he said 
"Supporting the revolu- 



to share power before the 
holding of elections.. .could 
contribute to the prolonga- 
tion of suffering In that coun- 
try." 

MacCulgan's policy of 
"quiet acqulesence" shifted 
to one of "quiet opposition" 
when Allan MacEachen took 
over the External Affairs port- 
folio In fall 1982. iVlacEachen 
strongly supported the Con- 
tadora regional peace in- 
itiative of.Columbla. Mexico, 
Panama and Venezuela, and 
presented a harder line to U.S-. 
Intervention. For Instance, 
last February he publicly, 
criticised the proposals of the 
Kissinger Commission on Cen- 
tral America . for their em- 
phasis on military aid. 

Nevertheless, MacEachen's 
statements of principle avoid- 
ed direct criticism of 
Washington, and Nicaragua 
for one got no conciliatory 
gestures. In February 1983, 
he told visiting Nicaraguan 
Foreign Minister Miguel 
|P,'E^49to Brockmanq jfhall' 



Canada was concerned about 
the Sandinistas' turn to 
repressive Marxist-Leninism. 

Even . Prime Minister 
Trudeau, who frequently in- 
furiated Washington with his 
nationalist politics and 
socialism, did not offer an In- 
dependent line on Central . 
Amerlca.FoilowIng talks with 
U.S. president RonaldReagan 
In May 1983,^fi?^ld in 
reference to Nicaragua that 
while he supported a 
country's right to pick its own 
Ideology, "when that country 
begins to export trouble, 
that's a different matter." It 
was a statement that, by 
Reagn's third year In office, 
had begun to soiind ail too 
familiar .: ' 

The Liberal government's 
alignment with Washington's 
policies did not'slt well with a 
lot of people, In particular the 
opposition New Democratic 
Party. "Mark MacCulgan's 
famous .'quiet acquiescence' 
statement sums lip.the tlSerai 



term In office," says Steven 
Lee, a foreign affairs research 
assistant for the NOP. "This 
was not the sort of policy you 
expected from an Indepen- 
dent government." 

Throughout the Liberal 
government's term, the NDP 
pushed for a greater Canadian . 
presence In the region. More 
important than the chafing of 
the NDP was the enormous 
civil protest to Canada's 
passive role under the 
Liberals. Tim Dranin, ex- 
ecutive secretary of CAPA, 
explaiend that his organisa- 
tion, founded two and a half 
years ago to promote In- 
volvement In Central 
American and Caribbean 
issues "preceived the pro- 
blem wasn't going to go 
away, but stick around." 

The academics and resear- 
chers who make up the group 
have focused their efforts In 
1984 on Canadian relations 
with Central America. An af- ' 
filiated group. Non- 
intervention In Central 
America, took out an ad In 
the Globe and Mail on Oc- 
tober 15 that offered some 
neighbourly advice about 
Canadian support for non- 
Interventionism to the U.S. 
Secretary of State George 
Schuitz, who was then In 
Toronto fOTthls -first meeting 
with ExternaPAffàIrs Minister 
]oe Clark. 

Meanwhile, the Ottawa 
Central American Solidarity 
Committee has been collec- 
ting signatures since the sum- 
mer for. a petition to be 
presented to the House of 
Commons In January. The 
petition, now circulating In 
cities across thje country, 
urges the government to state 
"Canada's - unequivocal op- 
positon to U.S. military in- 
tervention in ° Central 
America." 

These campaigns urging the 
government to oppose 
foreign Intervention usually 
also press for an Increase In 
aid to Nicaragua, which they 
see as badly Isolated In the 
region. 

Money talks, and nowhere 
more eloquently than in the 
pattern of discrimination In 
Canada's economic aid to 
Central America. As some of 
Latin America's poorest coun- 
tries, the Central American 
nations (Costa ju ftka, Ei 
Salvador, Guatemala; Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua) are also 
among the biggest recipients 
of Canadian aid outside the 
Conimonwealth. 

Between 1979 and 1983, 
these countries received 
about $39 bilaterally In 
grants and loans from the 
Canadian International 
Development Agency. Hon- 
duras was the biggest 
beneficiary of CIDA grants, 
receiving $ 1 5 million, follow- 

lnilliiijh^Wli'??{Wfl'Mti 




Phi Delts help needy kids 



by Glen Cunhingham 

A two month toy 'drive for 
underprivileged children by 
the Phi Delta Fraternity will 
culminate In a party this Fri- 
day. Students are being asked 
to contribute a small toy 
towards the children's toy 
drive project as the price of 
admission. 

Fraternity president. Steve 
Nlles, who heads the project 
said "we're hoping for a large 
turnout and that the students 



will work with us In meeting 
our objective of at least 100 
toys for deserving youngsters 
who would otherwise miss 
out on Christmas. President 
Nlles Is hopeful of solid sup- 
port for the Mission drive that 
will purchase turUey dinners 
for the "down and out". 



Community Affairs Chair- 
man, Perry Koilrls. said "we 
are hopeful of being able to 
provide Christmas cheer to 
many members of the older 
community who have .been 
abandoned and will have Jo 
spend a lonely, and perhaps 
hungry Christmas." 
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FormerlfPÂM PAM's - still serving 
RAM RAM's tine desserts and coffee 



CAÏJORNIA STYLE 

•►complete $015"®'''*'^" 
meals from o 
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SUPER SPECIAL 
HAPPY HOUR 

(4 Weeks only) 

Î for 1 -Buy one get 
one FREE 
Tacos 99$ 

4piiv7pm-7 dny&h«oek 



LUNCHEON 
SPECIALS 
From 11:30-2:30 

From $3.15 
SANGRIA 12 oz glass 
9Qt with meal 



1425.Stanley 288-3090 ""eeI" 
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THE ENGINEERING 
ANGLE 

women In Engineering 

Lets look at a fact: there are women In engineering 
Currently the McGIII Engineering Faculty Is composed of 
17 per cent women. This Is seven jper cent above the 
Canadian average; 

Why would women (we will discuss 'women here and 
overlook the details of 'ladles' and 'women') want to be 
enolneers? Perhaps It Is more logical to asU why shouldn t 
women want to be In engineering? Coritemporary women 
have the sairie career expectations as men and so are 
motivated by the same thing: an Interesting and challeng- 
ing career with potential. . ... ■ 

A glance through the brush-cut filled graduation pic- 
tures of years past Is enough to convince anyone that 
women are Indeed a very recent Integration Into the 
engineering faculty. The existence of women engineers 
leads to a conflict with the stereotype of an engineer 
How can an engineer continue to be crude, lewd and 
degrade women If that engineer Is In fact a woman 
herself? Obviously, barring mental deviance, she can t. 
The attitude of male engineers Is changing as a result. 
People In the faculty are saying no to Chicago Knockers 
Mud Wrestling and are opting forAmore:;soclally accep 
table forms of entertainment such as 'pub nites , club ac- 




tivltless. field trips and sporting activities. This Is an in 
dicatlon of the new responsible face of engineering to 
day. 

What Is It like being a woman In engineering? Ap 
parently It's just as difficult as being a man In engineer 
Ing. The women we asked agreed on this, findint 
themselves very busy trying to maintain a substantial 
CPA. Being male or female does not alter the effort and 
time demanded by the engineering programme, nor the 
level of .competence. Women hold positions In the 
various student societies, vote In student elections, fall 
course or two and do well In other courses. Some wonner\ 
sit at the front of the classroom and some at the back 
Women have formed their own sports teams too. In short 
women behave about the same as any man does, which 
shoulcl not be surprising. 

Is being a woman In engineering setting a precedent 
One woman engineer responded "I hope so. "The future 
of women In this field Is likely to resemble that of the 
emergence of women into other male-dominated profes- 
sions such as law and medicine - a welcome change. 



Steven Brand 



Greg Traquai' 
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Students protest fee increases 



T^-Amy Kaler 

*^ravlng subzero 
temperatures, nearly a thou- 
sand university and CEGEP 



students (Including ten McCIII 
students) protested last night 
against the Québec govern- 
ment's prpposal for an In- 



crease In university tuition 
fees. 

The march, organised by a 
caucus of six Québec univer- 



sities did not con|flrm 
organisers Fears that It vvould 
become^ a battleground for 
the two competing factions in 

the Québec student move- 



des associations des étudiant- 
e-s universitaires (RAEU) (See 
ANEQ feature in this Issue). 
ANEQ placards and banners 
were in evidence, aithoush 



[The Program Board, and 
Winter Carnival Committee 
are proposing to pay to a con- 
victed criminal $4000.00 
(U.S.) to come and speal< at 
McGill. 

. The Program Board and 
winter Carnival Committee 
are negotiating a speaking 
engagement for convicted 
Watergate co-conspirator, G. 
Gordon Llddyl'Liddy has been 
convicted on several counts 
of theft, breaking and enter- 
ing, perjury and conspiracy to 
obstruct justice. Perhaps 
crime does pay? 

This Is not an Issue of free 
speech or equal time. It has 
nothing to do with the 
legitimate expression of 
views. Llddy's only attraction 
as a speaker derives from his 
crirnlnal .activities. His 
political views per se are 
worth no more than those of 
any convicted felon. 

Liddy was involved In an 
important and complex series 
of events collectively refer- 
red to as 'Watergate'. 
Watergate raised Issues that 
go to the heart of American 
democracy. It Is certainly a 
topic that deserves the atten- 
tion of McGIII students. But 
Llddy's speechesi;.are . not 
designed to Infornv us about 
the events as they occured or 
to. give greater understanding 
of this tragedy: they are mere- 
ly, designed to exploit sensa- 
tlonallstktender^^ 

^.-Canadian 



policy In 

Central 

America 

continued from page 9 

are our relations with the 
United States, so Is the Mld- 
dlie East, so Is japan." 

Clark confirmed the new 
spirit of co-operation with the 
Unitëd States by ending any 
possibility of sending 
observers to the NIcaraguan 
elections, for fear of 
legitimising them. As Pro- 
fessor Lyon says "this govern- 
ment Is determined not to 
quarrel with the United States 
if it can possibly avoid It." 

A lobbyist for OCASC, ask- 
ed 'how ?he feels about the 
lack of Liberal response for 
her efforts, replies "fairly • 
frustrated". Then, " reflecting 
on the task of lobbying the 

3ew government, she adds, "I 
)<tMdlItHel frtifctt&tldn Mlll|ln-l i 
crease." 




organizations are Interested 
In the subject, there are many 
potential and qualified 
speakers: Bob Woodward, 
Carl Bernstein, Elliot Richard- 
son, Pat Buchanan. Leonard 
Garment, Archibald Cox, 
Peter Rodino." Gerald Ford, 
Howard Baker and john J. 
Sirica come to mind. 

We suggest that the Pro- 
gram Board and Winter Car- 
nival Committee, could find 
many better uses for 
$4,000.00. 

Colleen M. Glavin 



Stephen Smith 
Pres. North American Studies 
Students Ass'n | 

MarkProudman 1 
Editor, McGill Magazine § 
: Peter Theotikos g 
President, PC McGiU ^ 
Denise Araiche ■ 
Chairman, PC McGill a 
Arnold Cohen S 
Edmund Burke Society ^ 
Prof essor Tom Velk 
Chairman, North American 
Studies 

Professor Al Riggs, History 
North American Studies 
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ment, i'Assoclalton national they stayed well to the rear of 

des étudiant-e-s de Québec the march.' RAEU was not 

(ANEQ) and le Regroupement represented and did not en- 

I please turn lo page 8 
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WISHING YOU A HAPPY HOLIDAY SEASON 
AND CHEERS FOR THE NEW YEÀR. 



LETS; 
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REGULAR FARES 

WITH THE VOYAGEUR STUDENT 
DISCOUNT TICKET BOOKLET 



if you'd like to visit your friends and relatives more 
often, here's how to do it and save money Buy a booklet 
of 7 return-trip tickets to and from the same two points 
and you pay 1/3 less than you would if you'd bought 
regular return tickets. You're also protected against 
future price increases, so it saves you money that 
way, too. 

Travel any day of the week, any day of the year 
(holidays included). The only restriction is that you use 
the tickets during the school year from September 1st 
to May 31st. '^^^ 

Get your Voyageur student discount booklet at any 
Voyageur bus terminal or agency or at a participating 
Affiliated Voyageur System member. (Be prepared to 
show your student i.d. card). 

i I M 11 i 1 1 1 1 II f M M 1 1 ■:.m^, 



AFFILIATED 



Voyageur 

SYSTEM 
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... Sinking student movement 

nd It will pump more money 
Into technological-revolution 
relàtèd^^stùdlesMMthe^ex- 



contlnned from page i 

crew outside. RAEU refused 
toîéndorse the demonstration 
yesterday In support of a con- 
tinued tuition freeze, saying 
they wanted to wait uiitll the 



Ministry of Educat I on an- 
nounced a raise In tuition 
before opposing one... 

RAEmsalobby.group. says 
formei^NÉOTlnformàtlon of- 
ficer Pete'Wheeland. "RAEU 




Tlic New Convenience Store . 
. Open 7 days, 8ani-llpm 

"Offers everything under one roor? 
From our bakery fresh every day — bread, croissants 
Also a wide variety of cold cuts, cheeses, coflce, beer, 
wine, soft, drinks, etc. 
For qiiolitv and f?ood prices ^-Islt us at: 
3175 Turk Ave (Near Milton) 844-8912 



4RASSEmE 

HENRI RICHARD 

COME AND PARTY 



Ô AM - MIDNIGHT 

Opposite McGIII 0461 PorkCcr. Milton) 645-1563 .^C^^ 




eat place! 



• Pizza 

• Spaghetti 

• Lasagna 

• Submarines 
Between 11 am & 7 pm 

FREE DESERT 
(with this coupon) 

1420 PEEL STREET, MONTREAl^ QUE TEL: 843-5959 




VENEZ- VOIR NOS 
IDEES POUR NOEL... 

• boucles d'oreilles origami 
•coussins 

• kimonos 
lampes shoji 



220 Laurier Ouest. AJootréal 270 Ô175 
. . «570 .Pulutb' •&â^.'A)ocitréal : l-i . 47.39 



thlnl<s they are going to ac- 
tually achieve their alms by 
acting lll<e the Chamber of 
Commerce." 

Careful .to offend no one, 
"RAEU Is asking for extremely 
watered-down versions of 
student platforms." 
Wheeland said. 

Seeing the alternative, 
McGIII students, who voted to 
leave RAEU In t98Z, choose 
to remain a neutral school. 

A meeting of a caucus of 
Québec universities at Univer- 
sité de Montreal last Friday 
proved that such squabbling 
as has divided the student 
movement . for at least^f ive 
years need not 'persist. 
Representatives from Concor- 
dia, McCill, U de Sherbrooke, 
U de M and UQAM smoothly 
checked through the list of 
preparations for the Dec. 5 
rally. (Bishop's, which sup- 
ports the march, did not at- 
tend the meeting). There was 



make themselves noticed.',' 

ANEQ produced 30,000 
. copies of the tracts each^wRh 




a huge ANEQ logo screened 

across It, 




MEQ DBmonslrallon 1978 



only one snag: Martin Munter 
of U de M noted that nowhere 
on the ANEQ tract promoting 
the demonstration Is It noted 
that».lt!s. . the nôn-pàrtlsan 
university '-caucus, and not 
ANEQ that's organising the 
march. 

An ANEQ ■ representative 
retorted that "It's more those 
who are not there than those 
who are present, who should 



This Is no time for the' 
Quebec student movement to 
be divided. The share of the 
Quebec government budget 
which Is devoted to univer- 
sities has dropped 30 per cent 
In the last six years. Fees for 
foreign studerits have shot 
from $570 a year In 1978 to 
$5j||0Qithls year, seriously 
dlmfmsHIng the International 
character of Québec schools. 
The government has announc- 



pense of arts programmes, 
and will fund 40 new research 
teams on university cam- 
puses. And If tuition fees do 
rise, thé government will pro- 
bably compensate by raising 
loans and not bursaries (see 
Amy Kaler's article, this 
Issue), driving students ^fur- 
ther Into debt. ' 

A unified, non-partisan stu- 
dent nriovement may be'jthe 
only way Quebec students 
can fight successfully. ''' 

"Concordia students w6ui( 
be more than happy, tojsee ' 
uni fléd~ student movement,'' i 
Desrosiers said. 

Wheeland, who devoted six 
years to the Quebec student 
movement before retiring this 
past spring (he's now doing 
paste-up for the Nun's Island 
Journal) said "If the In- 
dividuals are really concerned 
about the questions, yes then 
there can be action. But as 
long as people are sitting 
fighting about whose logo 
goes on the bottom of . the 
poster, they're not going to 
go very far. 

"Most successful things In 
the last few years were things 
organized with no credit or 
things organised with equal 
credit." Wheeland said, j: 



...fee hlke^. ^^^^^^^ 

demonstration 



continued from page 7 

dorse the march, although its 
member schools took part. 

Chanting "ce n'est qu'un 
début, continuons le combat" 
"on geie, on geie" (especially 
appropriate, given the 
weather) and "solidarité, 
solidarité", the marchers 
wound their way from Pare 
Lafontalne past l'Université 
de Québec a Montréal to the 
Union building, where a party 
In the Union Ballroom finish- 
ed the evening. Plans to pass 
Concordia University were 
scrapped because. ,of . the 
vyeatherJ > ' ■ ; r t ." ' H» < i ! • )■ 

The march, attended by stu- 



dent associations from as far 
away as Lennoxvllle and Sher- 
brooke, was Important both 
as the beginning of the 
organised campaign to fight 
the fee Increases, and as the 
first time Québec students 
associations have been able 
to transcend the bickering 
between ANEQ and RAEU to 
.organise for a common 
cause. McGlil Is a member of 
neither organisation. 

Organisers were Impressed 
with the turn-out. in the past, 
similar size demonstrations 
have drawn on a large CEGEP 
icorttlngent.l A great matority, 
of the marchers last night 



were university students, 
mainly from Université de 
Montréal and UQAM. nets 

The march was Intended as 
much to capitalise on this 
sense of unity as to organise 
against a proposed. fee hike. 
Québec student associations 
have yet to receive a'^clear 
outline of the education 
ministry's plans, although 
Minister of Education Yves 
Bérubé has repeatedly hinted 
that the time has come to 
consider raising fees, which 
have been frozen since 1 969. 

Free university tuition was 
,part|9f ,the|r^arti Quéjbecols's 
original election platform. 
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.Canadian policy In central America 



^ ^continued from page 5 

',ed by El Salvador with $11 
:3mllllon -and Guatemala with 
$8 million. Nicaragua recelv-~ 
"ed, with the exception of 
. $4.5 million In emergency 
I food aid In 198Z. only $1.6 
' . mlllon. ■ • 

CIDA defends Its 
. disbursements by saying Its 
aid. Is concentrated on the 
poorest countries. Critics, 
however, say the U.S. has 
pressured Canada Into heap- 
ing aid on Honduras, while 
restricting it to Nicaragua. In 
addition, Guatemala and El 
Salvador, despite Canadian 
condemnation of their gross 
: violations of human rights, 
, continue to receive aid, while 
( Costa Rica, with an Impec* 
r cable human rights record, 
'-'until recently got -almost 
, es nothing. 

riDv Honduras Is, In fact, not. 
■m.much poorer than Nicaragua, 
ob and the latter's economic In- 
01 frastructure Is far weaker, due 
?nlto the devaststlon left by the 
revolution, the contra at- 
tacks, the foreign debt left 
:u over from the Somoza régime 
and the cut-off of U.S. aid. 
. On the Honduran side, 
/";.'Canada may be contributing 
"^l' to that country's massive 
' military build-up. In February, 
, , a road built with $200,000 In 



In the country's only 
freighter, the Monlmbo. Last 
year, the group sent ' more 
than a million dollars worth 
of material, gathered from 
across Canada. 

How Canada would react In 
the event of direct armed in- 
tervention by the United 
States in Central America Is 
anybody's guess. The event 
that makes the best precedent 
was the Invasion of^Grenada a 
year ago, which "m 
analysts believe was simply a 
dry-run for an Invasion of 
Nicaragua. 

The Liberal government, 
while not denouncing the 
U.S., did express reservations 
about the invasion's justifica- 
tion. At the tirhe, Trudeau 
asked rhetorically. "What 
would happen If the United 
States gave itself authority to 
lnvade,aiiy country where the 
democratic' system does not 
exist?" But several weeks 
later, following talks with 
Alexander Hatg, MacEacher 
let the Issiier,,^..dle|,- 
saylng,"There's no usé harpi-' 
ing on our differences." 

While this wishy-washy op- 
position was characteristic of 
the Liberals, then-opposition 
leader Brlar\ Muironey did not 
hide;wh6se;slde he was on. 
He condemned the Liberals 



,0 J 
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y^lMoneir lalk^^ eloquently than in the 

)nji> pattern el discrimination In Canada's economic aid to 
central America. 

.vnlo ■ 
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Canadian aid, destined for a 
■'"'^'refugee camp wound up ser- 
"**"viclng a military base. Kate 
Laing of Ottawa's Solidarity 
-"'committee suggests Cana- 
^S^dian aid criteria needs to be 
"""re-examined In Central 
America. "The motive for aid 
should be assisting develop- 
'"ment and Nicaragua has a 
'■'''much better record in 
' development programmes 
'' like literacy and médecine 
than HonduraSiJL Laing jiotes,v 
there was some evidence of a 
change In government 
posture when, after lobbying, 
MacEachen approved a $ 1 3.4 
million line of credit to 
Nicaragua last January for 
^1 agricultural supplies and 
equipment 
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As a result of the govern- 
ment's Inaction, Nicaragua 
has become the focal point of 
.j^ 'most non-governmental aid 
projects In Central America. 
'Canadain University Services 
Overseas, OXFAM-Canada 
^ and CANSAVE are concen- 
i,, trating their projects In 
Nicaragua. Tools for Peace is 
one example of the many 
' ' grassroots sympathy groups 
. that have sprung up 
„thoughout the country. Tools 
' for Peace began In 1 98 1 , col- 
" l'iècilng and shipping $25,000 

• ' ''in^màt^rlil' aid fo" Nicaragua i 

,.f:ri:\::iz ■ ■\4>: ■» i 1 1 • •:- 



for "falling to give, our 
American friends the benefit 
of the doubt." Some weeks 
later, in an interview on 
Global TV, he said that after 
weighing the post-Invasion 
evidence, "I say to myself 
'somebody did something 

A/Vhen questlôneâl^^Ot- 
tawa, the U.S. State Depart- 
ment said It had not advised 
Canada of Its plans because 
of the security risk. Mulroney 
held'this as another example 
of the ' deterioration the 
Liberals had caused In 
Canada-U.S. relatlofis. in 
which/ case, it appears that 
Cariâdà'is criticism of U.S. 
policy had led not to serious 
consideration form 
Washington, but to mistrust, 
in other words, nobody in 
Washington really cared what 
Canada thought. 

The Conservatives probably 
do not owe any of their land- 
slide victory In the last elec- 
tion to their foreign policy. 
Pre-election polls showed 
foreign affairs were Impor- 
tant to only two percent of 
the electorate. And a Gallup 
poll commissioned by NICA 
showed that only 23% of 
Canadians supported further 
U.S. military - Involvement In 
•Céhtral ^Aoieridiffiiyhilcr :5/% 



were opposed to It, sug- 
gesting that the ultra-right 
wing views of then-external 
affirs critic Sinclair Stevens 
would not have been appeal- 
ing to voters. 

Stevens represnted one ex- 
treme of the Tory caucus. The 
other was represented by Ed- 
monton MP Douglas Roche, 
until he declined to run In the 
last elections due to party 
pressure. Roche was one of 
the original members of the 
parliamentary sub-commlttee 
on Latin America and as the 
Globe and||(Mail' described 
_ him, t'a imàn* overwhelmed 
with concern for the Third 
World, In a party which Is 
not." In May 1982, Roche, 
along with other members of 
the Sub-Committee on Rela- 
tions with Latin American 
Countries (SCRLAC) signed a 
report highly critical of the 
March elections in El 
Salvador. This apparently- 
aroused so much disapproval 
from the Tory caucus that 
Roche, resigned from the sub- 
committee and was replaced 
by Sinclair Stevens. Worried 
about the sharp right wing sw- 
ing In his party, Roche, since 
made Canada's Disarmament 
Ambassador, told the Globe 
and Mall at the time that for 
the Tories to blindly follow 
the path'of Ronald Reagan is 
to bring the Conservative Par- 
ty to electoral disaster in 
Canada." 

Sinclair Stevens was not 
vague about his sympathies In 
Central America. Following 
his attendance at El 
Salvador's elections In 1982, 
he told SCRLAC that despite 
the widely held belief that the 
army was Involved In civilian 
massacres, he was sceptical 
"I would like the evidence 
that the, atrocUles,-^. the 
shootings, the toHures" that 
had taken place in this coun- 
try can be directly linked to 
the army or the security 
forces," says Stevens. 

"The guerillas, on the other 
hand, had a high-class public 
relations off Ice.that could not 
be matched on Madison 
Avenue in New York." 
Stevens suggested the leftist 
parties who boycotted the 
elections had done so for fear 
of being embanrassed by a 
poor show of voter support. 

Fear of an excessively right- 
wing slant in foreign policy Is 
probably why^ulrpney chose 
Clark over StevenS as minister 
of External Affairs. Clark, not 
one of the Red Tories but cer- 
tainly pinkish, is regarded as a 
man of strong personal In- 
tegrity and moderate view- 
points. 

Nevertheless, Mulroney has 
no Intention of letting Central 
America interfere with rela- 
tions with Canada's "friend, 
neighbour and ally". A Tory 
policy statement released last 
August. during the elctlon did 
say the Conservalve party w^s 



"committed to conducting a 
major foreign policy review In 
the region" but It was not 
specific. "Increased 
diplomatic . representation 
would be considered or enter* 
talned within such a review." 
the report said. 



Central Arnerlca Is clearly 
not a priority. It got scant at- 
tention during the Clark- 
Schultz talks on October 17 
and a spokesperson for the 
department said "It (Central 

' America) Is important, but so 
picaw turn lo page 7 



TRAVEL CUTS 
Christmas Charters 




MONTREAL - 
Vancouver $409 
Edmonton $339 
Winnipeg $219 



OTTAWA - 

Vancouver 
$399 

Free Inrnfen from 
Edmonlon to Calgiry 



VOYAGES curs MONTREAL 
McGlll. Student Union Building 
514 849-0201 
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TRAVELCUTSOrrAWA 
60 Laurier Ave E 
61323M222 
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STUDENT SPECIAL 

Bring a friend to 
"Chez Stéphane" 
and receive two haircuts 
for the price of one 



COIFFURE 

ET ESTHETIQUE 

POUR 

ELLE ET LUI 
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Centre Sheraton - 
Dorchester ouest 
Montréal H3B 2L7 
(514) 861-0231/9232 
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DAILY ski EXCURSIONS TO 

MONT SAINT-SAUVEUR 
MONT TREMBLANT 

In the Laurentians 

JAY PEAK 
SMUGGLERS' NOTCH 

in Vermont 

SEASON 84-85 



SKI BULLETIN: 

937-8040 



FOR INFORMATION: 

937-5311 
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MUC police beat Blacks 



by Lawrence Sithal of 



"Is there a special law for 
Blacks?" 

"Why Is it that the police 
have.no Interest In or respect 
for Blacks?;:^ 

"Are the police waging war 
against Blacks?" 

"Are the police protecting 
us or are they acting like 
Gestapo occupation troops?" 

"I grew up in Little Burgun- 
dy. I've never seen It so bad." 

These are some of the ques- 
tions being asked and 
statements' being made by 
Black residents of Little 
Burgundy. Foriseyeral weeks, 
there has been'a'growing at- 
mosphere of tension and 
anger among Black residents 
of this community In 
downtown Montréal In 
response; to ' .: I ncreaslngly 
crude and ' hostile police ac- 
tion. 

An October meeting at the 
Negro Community Centre 
heard a litany of complaints 
over the treatment which 
Blacks in the area are receiv- 
ing at the hands of the MUC 
police. The complainants 




outlined a long and varied list 
of arbitrary police harass- 
ment that can only be termed 
intimidation and brutality on 
the part of officers of the 
MUC police force against 
Black citizens of Little 
Burgundy. As one person 
spoke, of being manhandled 
by these bullies In police 



What emerged was a pattern of 
hostility by policemen against 
the Black men, women and 
children of Little Burgundy. 




uniforms, another person 
joined In with the story- of a 
similar experience. What 
emerged was a pattern of 
hostility by policemen against 
the Black men, women and 
children of Little Burgundy. 

The stories of intimidation, 
harassment and police 
brutal I ty, at S f liitf makèV you 
sad. jamKT then angry"^7angry 
because~ybu tell yoùfsèlF that 
this Is Montréal 1984, not 
Alabama 1954. or Soweto, 
anytime! The . stories related 
by victims and their witnesses 
. told of Incidents that are not 
supposed to happen here: 

(i) Blacks receiving especially 
harsh treatment from police 
officers: 

(ii) unlawful searches of In- 
dividuals: 

(ill) arbitrary arrests of In- 
dividuals on unspecified 
charges and their release 
wiuthout any charges being 
laid or any explanation being 
"preferred: ■ — ' ' • 
(iv) public frisking of women 
. —, including , the touching of 
> -theln ihost>prlvatè partk^ by > 



(vll) the frequency and rapidi- 
ty with which policemen tend 
to draw their guns when deal- 
ing even with young children; 

The following are a few 
specific examples which oc- 
curred recently: 

Four police cars swooped 
down on a group of Black 
youths who were taken down 
to the station, detained for 
several hours and then releas- 
ed. 

Three young women, on 
their way home from paying 
their respects to a dead sister, 
were stopped by police for no 
apparent reason. They were 
roughed upi|ph^|cally hurt. 
Intimately ahd^humlllatlngly 
searched by the police. One 
victim described how a 
policement ordered her to 
straddle the squad car, kicked 
her legs apart, pushed his 
hands and felt along and bet- 
ween her thighs, and played 
with her breasts. They were 




male police officers, in full 
view of people standing by: 

(v) violent apprehension of 
women and tiie usç of ex- 
cessive force by police, 
resulting In bruises and 
swollen limbs: 

(vi) failure of police to com- ' 
municate politely with Black 
citizens and the use of the 
•vilest iâhgi/àgé'.by ''(jdllcè;\ <^ ^ 



then handcuffed and taken to 
the police station, only to be 
released, with an apology. No 
charge was ever laid and they 
were never told why they 
were arrested and so bruallz- 
ed. 

""EvéïT ro 'year'olds are"liot ' 
spared such intimidation. On 



lO-.tZ, were stopped by 
policemen, roughly question- 
ed and then allowed to go on 
their way. < 

Mrs )ean Bramwell reported 
how her Z t year old son was 
stopped by the police of car 
25-1 on September 17. He 
was punched and thrown to 
the concrete sidewalk. He 
was punched so hard in the 
stomach that he lost control 
of his bowels. 

Small wonder many believe 
the police are under ciders, un- 
written of course, to drive 
Blacks away iiom the com- 
munity, now it is being con- 
verted into, a middle-class and 
upper middle^Iass area. One 
only has to see the conversions 
of homes, once occupied by 
Blacks, into expensive con- 
dominiums. One only has to 
look at the "urban renewal" be- 
ing done by City Hall. As we 
all know, "urban renewal" 
means "Negro removal". Cer- 
tain officers, especially on the 
16hO0 to 24h00 shift were 
singled out as being par- 
ticularly nasty to Blacks. 

Director Henri Lalohde of 
Station 24 was contacted and 
invited to the October 
meeting, but he said he prefer- 
red to deal on an individual 
basis with persons who were 
affected by actions taken by 
police officers operating out of 
his station. 

Both the Mayor's office and 
the president of the public 
security commission were con- 
tacted prior to the October 
meeting. However, the Mayor's' 
Office claimed to ' have no 
jurisdiction over the police 
authority and the president of 
the Public Security Commis- 
sion will not intervene unless 
and until the district ad- 
ministration refuses or fails to 
act. 

Letters have been sent to 
both men, pointing out that 
the citizens of Little Burgundy 
are becoming more and more 
convinced that the increased 
police activity in the area 
seems to be designed to drive 
them out of the area. They 
also pointed out the Incidents 
Involved not only police of- 
ficers from station 24 but 
also from station 25 and, 
sometimes, station 30. 

As we of the Black Com- 
munity Centre said in our brief 
to the Public Security Com- 
mission, the authority that 
goes with the uniform, badge 
and gun of the policeman 
must not become the cloak 
under which someTpolice of- 
ficers âct out their prejudices 
against Black people. 



TlUs article originally appeared 
■in~the November 1984 Afro- 
Can, which is a Negro Com- 

returning from school, a.few, , '""fy P^uM'"?' 
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McGUImuMum 

. -•' ; a' op*" •<> «M 
To the Dallyt V 

Please correct the error In Rosanne 
Krusner's article "McCIII students shy 
away from mtiseums" (Nov. 29) 
regarding the Redpath Museum's ad* 
misslon.pollcy. 



Although serious researchers are 
encouraged to make Inquiries regar- 
ding the use of the collections, the 
museum Is primarily open to all 
members of the McCIII community as 
well as all post-secondary students 
able to show valid ID. General 
visiting hours are Monday to Friday, 
09hOO-17hOO. 

The Redpath Museum Is an active 
department at McCIII. Early next 
semester the museum will host a 
lunch-hour film series and a'rsearch 
seminar series open to the McCIII 
community. Look for posters and ads 
In the Dally. 

The . Redpath Is your museum- 
please use It. 

Ingrid Blrker Susan Gabe 
Paleontology Invert. Zoology 
Dclbe Alison Barbara Lawson 
Vert. Zoology Anthropology 



To the DiOy: 

After reading the article "Bond's 
Message" In the November 29 Dally, 
It struck me that Mr. Brayton may 
have been more than a little bit lost 
In his analysis of Player's Saved. A 
reader who turns to the Dally for a 
critique of this play will only discover 
that It Is "presented" and "perform- 
ed" by Player's Theatre — whether or 
not Saved Is produced, directed or 
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acted with any Integrity seems to be 
a question which eludes Mr. Brayton. 
His discussion of the value of the 
specific moral commentary In Bond's 
work Is mere summation of the 
author's Intent. But Is this Intent car- 
ried from the text to the audience In 
this production? 

The boredom I experienced when 
seeing this Player's Theatre produc- 
tion had nothing to do with an Inabili- 
ty or unwillingness to "look point 
blank" at Saved's "offensive 
reality". Rather I found that the ac- 
ting and direction was unconvincing 
and sloppy; that the television sets 
scattered about the four walls around 
the stage were more a function of 
conceptual pretense than an attempt 
to reveal anything valuable about the 
characters; and that the production 
was a technical mishmash of badly 
timed and unorganized lights and 
sounds resulting In five minute In- 
terludes between scences which 
severely ate away at my patience. 

I can experience all the "aliena- 
tion"- and "anxiety" Bond can offer 
with much sympathy and Intrigue, but 
this production offered nothing to In- 
volve me — nothing to make me give 
a damn. , 

And I suggest that If the Dally 
wishes to maintain Its own artistic In- 
tegrity—Mr. Brayton and the rest of 
the staff must set aside any 
Ideological predispositions to favour 
one work over another, and Instead 
critique theatrical ventures of any 
sort with an eye to th&- production 
values experienced — be It In the 
context of "revolutionary" Bond or 
"complacent" Dickens. 

Alan Motes 
U3Aiis 

McGUlUbraries . 
, are special 

To the Dailyt 

Friday November 23 at the McLen- 
nan Library I requested library 
privileges. My letter of Introduction 
from the University of Rochester 
described me as a visiting scholar. I 
was given a form to fill out and told 
to 'ill back Tuesday the 27th, by 
whlLii time a committee would have 
decided on my request. This Is a first. 
1 have used university libraries, na- 
tional libraries and archives In 
France, Belgium, the United States 
and Canada. No committee has ever 
met to decide on my request. There 
has never been so much as a fifteen 
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minute delay between the request 
and Its granting. What makes McCIII 
so (disagreeably) special? 

Wendy Mill 

To the Dally: 

In response to the notice placed In 
the Tribune (November 27) by the 
ASUS regarding the Boat Race, I feel I 
must present three points: 

Flfst/Englneerlng students. In their 
long timis resignation to obnoxious 
Arts students' attitudes of superiority 
In the usage of the English language, 
have, In their Infinite and mind- 
boggling wisdom, finally decided to 
put an end to this petty and annoying 
metaphorical thorn. 

Towards this end. In utter con- 
descension, we, the Engineers, 
hereby offer a complementary 
challenge to put to rest the Infantile 
myth that Artsmen have so long en- 
joyed. In this vein, the Engineers 
challenge the ASUS to publish a 
notice with less than three, granvt;, 



matlcal errors^ In theï^ fl«t Wtwoj^ifstudefiii^We? 



sentences. Your current record sug- 
gests that this will Indeed constitute 
a challenge. 

Be warned that you will, without a 
dotibt, be soundly defeated In both 
events. 

Second, Computer Science Is of- 
ficially a School In the Faculty of 
Engineering, therefore we claim as 
our own the awesome drinking 
powers of the CPU (the Human Sieve) 
and the Incredible Bubba. We also 
claim as our own the ubiquitous 
Hoser. who, although at times 
possesses Management tendencies, 
Is officially an Electrical (scary, Isn't 
Itl). 

Third, YOU ASKED FOR ITI 

M. Finnegan 
U2 Electrical Engineering (forever) 
N.B. Arts and Science students: For 
help In grammar and punctuation (I.e. 
misplaced comnus, spilt Infinitives, 
lack of principal clauses, etc.) consult 
the McCIII Tutorial Service, Dlrec- 
. tlons.to the^MTS can^be found Injhe 
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V Staff and students alike 
have a right to know the cir- 
cumstances around the recent 
publication of a letter by 
Cameron Clokie, President of 
the Dentai Students' Society, 
and,.by, IZ8 other Dentistry 
students. 

r A group of concerned den- 
tal students drafted a. public 
statement this month in an at- 
tempt, to alert .the campus to,; 
the appalling state of corrup- 
tion. Incompetence and In- 
timidation within the Dental 
School. Thesegrave problems 
are reflected In the School's 
cyclical review, a report 
which it appears the campus 
will not be permitted to see. 

President Clokie. Informed 
of the existence of that letter, ' 
warned ail Its signatories of ■ 
the dire consequences for 
'them within the School 
should It be published. Faced 
with the kind of arbitrary 
sanctions which have been 



applied so freely In the past, 
students withdrew that docu- 
ment in a fearful state. 

When President Ciokle 
came around with the glow- 
ing (and wholly Inaccurate) 
description of the Dental 
School which appeared In the 
Nov. 29 Daily, the. opposite 
situation was obtained. Mr. 
Clokie - pointedly explained 
that all dental students were 
expected to sign his endorse- 
ment of Dr. Bentiey's regime, 
and that the list of signatories 
(andl:Jdentlfed by their 
absence; the ref ijsals) would 
be forwarded to Dr. Bentley 
and Dr. Weinlander. One can 
well Imagine that, again a 
fearful state, studegts;^is< 
time signed in large numbers. 

The authors of this present 
letter represent a certain part 
of the ' Dental School. >Our 
names perhaps are found 
among the unwilling 
adherents of Clokle's excur- 
sions into the world of fic- 
tion; perhaps we are among 
those who refused to be in- 
timidated into signing. Our 



annonymlty must be preserv- 
ed for reasons by now: 
famlllaypJieJVJcGmxampus 
and tRe^draePSf'Dentlsts of 
Québec. Certainly the authors 
of the Cyclical Review would 
have understood our trepida- 
tion. 

We reject Mr. Clokle's 
whitewash of an Increasingly 
filthy business. How can the 
campus know which version Is 
to be trusted? The truth is 
found In the Cyclical Review. 
The need for a public Inquiry 
Into the lawlessness and Im- 
propriety soiling the reputa- 
tion of not only the Dental 
School, but of a university ad- 
ministration which permits 
,:thls^d|sgrace, becmes more 
and'mbre evident. The scan- 
dal cannot be contained 
forever, especially as many 
students currently restricted 
by their fear of reprisals will 
one day have graduated and 
be free to speak openly. Bet- 
ter to curelthe sickness and 
return the Ôèntal School to 
health now. 

Some Dental students 



On Wednesday, November 28, the 
Dally reprinted an article from the 
Link entitled "Doing Business with 
Hitler."- The article attempts to In- 
form the reader as to the nature of 
certain business relationships bet- 
ween prominent members of the 
American business community and 
Nazi Germany. There Is a question as 
-to vvhether this article should have 
^r'appeared In the Dally at all. The Dally 
.?yls not a historical journal, but this ar- 
ticle Is definitely a historical essay, 
and It Is my Intent to review It as 
such. I shall undertake an analysis of 
the many problems In the author's 
problématique. I.e. errors in his 
methods of historical analysis. 

To begin, the author never states 
why he Is writing his article. To In- 
form? To persuade? What service to 
history Is he performing by writing It? 
I was Initially unsure whether this was 
a book review, an article, or an 
essay. In material of this kind, this 
should always be . made clear, lest 
your Infornoatlon answer questions 
that you have not posed. The reader 
might walk away thinking that Mr. 
Wallace's Intent was to write an antl- 
Amerlcan polemic on a subject on 
which he has little knowledge, but I 
am sure this Is not the actual case. 

Secondly, Mr. Wallace does not 
place his subject In an appropriate 
"time and space" context for 
historical an^ilysls. What specific 
time period Is he focussing on, and 
why? What effects did other 
historical events, e.g. The Treaty of 
Versailles, The Marshall Plan, The 
Depression, have on the Issue he Is 
analyzing? What about the spatial 
relationships of the Balance of Power 
system? What about the United 
States' professed policy of Isolation? 

Mr. Wallace also neglected to 
make a statement concerning the 
economic structure of the world at 



this point In time. He completely Ig- 
nores the effects of a world wide 
depression In dealing with an Issue 
that Is primarily economic In nature. 

Finally, and most damaging, the 
author makes no statement as to the 
accuracy and reliability of his 
sources. In the same vein, he pro- 
vides no bibliography and no foot- 
notes to aid the reader In verifying 
his assertions on their own. He refers 
vaguely to works by Anthony Simp- 
son and Charles HIgham. (Whose 
name Is spelled HIghman and HIghan 
elsewhere In the article.) just because 
a man Is a "former New York Times 
reporter" does not give his words the 
authority of Cod's. One of the worst 
parts of the essay Is when the author 
puts forward several "facts" about 
the nature of the business relation- 
ships between Germany and these 
companies. Every one of these facts 
should have been footnoted. Failure 
to do so Is academically Indefensible 
from any point of view. 

Critics may say I ask too much of a 
simple newspaper article, and that Is 
quite probably true. My point Is that 
It never should have been a 
newspaper article. If you are not 
prepared to do the exhaustive 
research necessary for a topic of this 
magnitude, then don't do It, and 
don't print It. When a reader sees 
allesatlon of this nature, he has the 
right to expect documentation sup- 
porting them. The question of Nazi 
funding will continue to be a subject 
for debate among historians. Mr. 
Wallace's essay docs nothing for this 
Issue; It Is an act of historical, 
academic and journalistic Irrespon- 
sibllty. 

Peter NUon 
' UlArti 
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There \^:iS ' something wrong , with 
Chzistmasi'^It has become commer- 
cialised, fake, shorn of all special 
meaning. 

This is not new to most people. When 
stores start pushing their wares back in 
October, who can help but get a little 
suspicious? As well, you learn that San- 
ta Claus is just another symbol that 
promotes a buying mood around this 
time of year. 

As for those songs from youth about 
'white Christmas'; now, as informed 
adults we .realize that, unfortunately, 
the world, just doesn't tiim syrupy sweet 
come December 25. It remains the 
same old world. 

. It doesn't seem many people are ter- 
ribly cbncenie4. v After v ail, since 
everyoné''8eems*aware of the problem, 
it should be easy to change. Yet, the 
whole affair is beated by everyone as a 
'fait accompli'. When the Christmas 
hype comes up in discussion, isn't the 
usual answer the old shoulder shrug, 
i.e. there's nothing we can do? 

Why do so many people agree with 
this? The only answer this writer can 
see is that everyone has been so 
thoroughly trained to think of 
Christmas asVa coi^^ 
the.idea is np longer repungent. We ac-, 
cept it lîelrauro'^è don't have' the. will 
to resist. The whole idea of coiner- 
cialization is very, very familiar to us 
through everyday e^çposure. 

This image of Christmas^nnects^ 
series of disparate ideas,''^suclî^^thé 
need to buy, buy, buy, the sudden ar- 
rival of 'peace on earth', etc., to form a 
.whole coiicept. It is an example of the 
l^pre-packaging of a concept, in this 
Tease our image of Christmas, on a large 
scale. 

Nor is the pre-packaging, steriliza- 
tion, and preparation of ideas into 
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parcels for our iiutant consumption 
limited to Christmas. 

The propaganda campaigns run by 
govenmients (Reagan's remarks about 
the .U.S.S.R. as an "Evil Empire") are 
also pre-packaged, ready to be fed to 
eager patriots. Our century long bom- 
bardment by the car companies has 
made the automobile and its attendant 
industry an integral and unhealthy ele- 
ment in our lives. 

The point of this continual 'force- 
feeding of concepts is to influence us. in 
a desire'd maimer. 

It starts at birth, continues on T.V., in 
school, in our social interactions (fit in- 
to the gang). Its goal is to decide our 
opinions for us, to influence the direc-. 
tion of our feelings. When this happens, 
we become unthinking puppets. 

The only way to fight this manipula- 
tion is through awareness. Once you 
know that you are being used, it 
becomes a simple matter to question 
everything you hear.' Your opinions 
should be formed through aiilnformed 
choice,, not given to you on a tray to 
swallow whole. 

Thus, the goal of this December issue 
is to offer some examples of ' pre- 
packaged ideas we are all exposed to, 
and show how they work in our society. 
Many of the stories also show the effec- 
tiveness of this pre-packaging. 
However, being' exposed to these 
stories will give incentive to readers to' 
be more discerning in the ideas they 
accept in their lives. 

Next time you are nauseated by false 
Christmas cheer and tinsel glitter, by 
repetitive songs and the constant 'BUY' 
shouted at you, . stop and^think.. Refuse 
their ready-maidé -[dèfiniîions of 
Christmas and take a moment to figure 
out your own personal definition. It will 
be the best present you will receive. 



Christmas is a 



sis period 




by Qaire Da^lecou^^^^^j2i^^^^ . 

Chrlstmas|Sfo^PnMamilns^^ and 
holly toeve^rcSTfor some people.jj 
It's the season ^bf' crippling depres^ 
slon. ..; : • 

Face-to-FacCjisajj' listening service • 
located wf!fi^metro of the Guy- 
Metro, sees hvlo?as many^^ 
people over Christmas ' than^t^'any 
other time during the year. 

Students are particularly suscepti- 
ble to depression at this time. They 
have final exams for half-year courses 
during the two-week period 
preceding Christmas, and often per- 
formance Is less than hoped for. Terry 
Kaspl, a counsellor at Face-to-Face . 
notes that '.'when It comes to what 
they expect of themselves, some peo- 
■ple can be extremely self-critical, 
especially when their self-esteen Is 
low." Sometimes term papers are due 
just before or after the break and 
academic frustration becomes 
associated with Christmas. 

Students often live away from 
home during university years, and the 
return to the family creates stress. Dr. 
Rhona Steinberg of McGIII Counsell- 
ing Services says "sometimes 
Christmas Is the only time of year the 
family gets together, and a lot of past 
hurts come up again." 

A lot of students can't get home at 



all, as the cost of an airline ticket can 
be four times what It would cost at 
^noth er ît lme of the year. The foreign 
'"Senis'S'dvlsor at McGIM says that a 
lot of international students can't get 
home over the break, and often feel 
alienated by North American 
Christmas traditions. According to- 
Kaspl, "a lot of the friends foreign 
students make here will go home for 
Chrlstma sjj^a nd they will find 
themselvSvaione. Usually around 
December 21, they realise, 'oh my 
Cod, I have no one to spend 
Christmas with.' " 

Students often take part-time jobs 
over the holidays to subsidise their In- 
' come. Debbie Marsh, a U2 Commerce 
student, noted "1 really need the 
money, so I'd like to work extra days, 
but I really have to study for. rpy ex- 
ams too. I have no Idea of how I'm 
going to find the time to buy presents 
and cards." Often these Jolâs involve 
waiting on people who are harried 
and frustrated and.take It out.ln the 
salesperson, all In a blare of X-Mas 
muzak and tinsel decoration. 

More and more adults are using, 
alcohol to subsidise the mirth they do 
not feel. Holiday . spirits are often, 
fueled by alcohol "and the New Year's 
Day hangover Is a tradition. The Régie 
d'Assurance d'Automobile de 
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Québec statistics show the worst day 
for traffic accidents In 1982 was 
December 24 (1264 accidents, 33 
fatal or severe Injuries, with 
December 28 a close second (994 ac- 
cidents). The most dangerous month, 
after December, Is Janua^^ 

But there are- ways-^to beat the 
Christmas depression. Steinberg sug- 
gests that "people become aware of 
what Christmas means to the m .j ^p t 
what they think It should m<^n|fô . 
them, but what It does mean. What 
we decide for ourselves Is often very 
different from what the media's no- 
tion of Christmas Is." 

Sometimes what you want Is dif- 
ferent from what other people want 
for you. "Basically people have to be 
their/own person, to .make up their 
own mind about things. Try not to be 
Influenced by other people. It's 
sometimes better to be alone than to 
be part of a lousy couple or a lousy 
family situation," Kaspl said. 
Steinberg, suggested that In dealing 
with other people. It's sometimes 
more hepifui to say 'spoil your 
Christmas, but don't spoil mine.' " 
She added "walking out of the house 
and gojng to a friend or neighbour or 
an aunt is better than staying In an un- 
workable situation." 

Face-to-Face organises a three day 



Christmas party at their dowmtown 
location on December 23, 24 and 25 
for anyone who Is going to be alone 
over the holidays. Kaspl said many 
McGlll students volunteer their time 
to .help. Steinberg emphasised that 
"If you're going to be alone over 
Christmas, there are many golden age 
homes that would love to have you^ 
Go and do something Instead of stay- 
ing In your apartment and being 
depressed about being alone." 

A lot of people put themselves 
through misery because they want to 
buy presents that friends and family 
will "really" like. Kaspl said 
"especially when people are feeling 
down, they have very high standards 
for themselves. They should try to 
have the same standards for 
themselves as for other people." The 
chance of getting someone exactly 
what they need are a ipllllon to one, 
so why fight the odds? 

There are many upbeat tilings about 
the holidays — the unexpected card 
form an old friend, the first snowfall, 
the chance to renew and refurbish 
relationships with family and friends. 
Christmas may not be magic, but if 
looked at realistically, doesn't have 
to be the cause for deep depression 
either. 

Merry Christmas. 
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irs time to talk time 



by Ian Daillng 

Throughout our lives, one entity 
seems to dominate our dally ex- 
istence — TIME. For many, time Is 
always, something ,the)r are trying to 
beat, but for otKers'tlme xlomlnates In 
a much more subtle way. You wake 
up, eat, go to classes or work, make 
' appointments and sleep, all at certain 
times. Time Is, therefore, always a 
part of our dally routine, even as I 
write I am conscious of having to get 
this article written by a certain time. 

Stop for à moment and think how 
you personally would define time. 
Most people cannot give a definition 
of time, or If they can that definition 
varies depending on the beliefs of the 
person. 

Physically, there are three basic 
quantities mass, distance, and time. 
Using these basic quantities a 
iPhjglclstju^ In the 

•^lOw^^tS^fië physicist then, time 
Is merely a basic quality. To a 
pyschologlst. however, time Is a part 
of consciousness allowing us to give 
order to our everday experiences. A . 
philosopher would describe time In 
other ways. None of these people can 
define time to the satisfaction of 
everyone. 

Time, scientifically, consists of two 
related things. First, epoch which Is 
ocatlon In time. Second, Interval 
which Is duration In time. If someone 
asks, "when Is the test?" that Is 
epoch, but If, someone asks, "how 
long will the test last?", that Is Inter- 
val. One can draw an analogy to loca- 
tion and. length; both of which are 
quantities of space. The football field 
on lower campus Is 330 feet long, but 
It Is located about 100 feet from 
Sherbrooke Street. As In the space 
analogy, epoch and Interval are ex- 
pressed In the same units — be It 
seconds, minutes, days or years, etc. 
Remember, however, that time Is an 
Important, though not obvious, dif- 
ference between the two. 

Of course, we must ^have a way of 
recording thé; passage of time. The 
deyke uscMi^tq^p^^^ this measure- 
ment' Is recogiiized by everyone lii the 
'civilised' world! the average North 
American household owns approx- 




Imately severrtneignt or them — It Is. 
of coursl^Ke'^lock^ Clocks have 
been around for a long time (seems 
we've always had this obsession with 
time), but they did not originate until 
man realised there was something to 
be measured. Once the concept 
developed that there was something 
to measure the first clocks were 
developed. 

The earliest clocks tracked time by 
using the sun — these are sundials or 
shadowclocks and date back to 3000 
B.C. Of course, a sundial Is highly 
dependent on being able to see the 
sun: a cloudy day and the farmer 
doesn't know when to bring his cows 



In for milking. The first clocks not 
reliant on the sun were powered by 
water.These clocks operated by emp-. 
tying or filling a vessel with water 
flowing through a small hole. 

After the water clock, "which was 
probably somewhat cumbersome to 
carry around on your wrist, came the 
mechanical clock at around 1300 
A.D. 

These mechanical clocks used a 
principle which Is applied even to 
ultra accurate atomic clocks — they 
counted uniform, periodic motions. 
The'flrst mechanical clocks contained 
a device which periodically stopped 
the motion of the clockwork, forcing 



It to revolve at a slow steady gait. Un- 
fortunately, the first mechanical 
clocks lost accuracy as the part's 
became worn. Enter Galileo who 
discovered that a pendulum swings 
with an almost constant period 
regardless of the length of the swing. 
Today, the quartz watch you are pro- 
bably wearing on your wrist works on 
virtually the same principle as the 
pendulum clock — a quartz crystal 
generates a stable frequency elec- 
trical signal, the mechanism of the 
watch essentially counts the number 
of oscillations generated by the 

crystal. ■-^^''S^^m^.k;^! 

By watching all these clocks around 
us. and from our daily experience. It 
seems obvious that time always flows 
forward, but science has learned that 
what seems obvious Is not always so 

— can time flow backwards? Many 
physical processes are technically 
symmetrical with respect to time. 
Consider, atoms can emit radiation of 
particular frequency, but It can also 
absorb the same radiation. If the pro- 
cess of absorbtlon could be filmed 
and the film run backwards It would 
seem to be emission and.lt could not 
be proven otherwise. Other processes 
exhibit similar features; If we were to 
exa.mlne these processes we could 
not' determine If time Is unidirec- 
tional. 

The laws of thermodynamics 
resolve the question. Entropy. Is defin- 
ed as the state of disorder of a system 

- Increasing entropy means greater 
disorder. The second law of ther- 
modynamics states that while part of 
a system may lose entropy with time, 
and other parts may gain entropy, the 
system as a whole rriust Increase. In 
entropy with time, if we consider the 
universe as the system. It must always 
flow forward, for; this reason, entropy 
Is sometimM referred to as "time's 
arrow." . • ' 

As we have seen, time Is a highly 
elusive concept — we can't really 
define It. We can keep track of It. It 
always flows forward. Einstein said It 
depended on the point of view of the 
observer. Vyill we ever really unders- 
tand It? Well, maybe lateri 



Living in tKe coffee grind 



And we pour cup after cup j>f cp f- 
fee to the tune of almost l ôfpofi^ds 
per person a year for the 1 00 million 
coffee drinkers over the age of 18. 
This works out to a staggering con- 
sumption rate of 800 cups annually 
and that's only the average'. The 
Statistical Abstract of the U.S. (lOOth 
Edition) shows that 40 per cent of us 
drink 2-5 cups a day while 1 1 percent 
get really whacked out on six or more 
per day. 

Coffee is pervasive to thé point 
where It seems available almost 
everywhere and many people cannot 
imagine getting up In the morning 
without a cup or ending a meal minus 
the stuff. Many restaurants pour you a 
cup upon your arrival' and vyhen you 
finish your meal, the waitress univer- 
sally enquires, "Coffee?". 

Coffee cultivation goes back 
thousands of years and has often 
been associated with vice by ruling 
authoriltes; it was banned, for In- 
stance, In Mecca during the 1 5th Cen-. 




tury on religious grounds and the 
European coffee houses have always 
had slightly unsavoury reputations 
beginning with their establlishment in 
. the 1 y.th.Century. 



To most of us, though, coffee has 
lost all of the exotic qualities 
associated with Its origins and Is just 
a delicious warming drink which has 
the added benefit of a slight (or not 
so slight dependent upon consump- 
tion level) "pick-me-up" feeling, it 
enables us to get going when we feel 
we can't or keep going when we 
itnow we have to. 

Some of coffee's most deleterious 
effects are well i<nown to most of us, 
particularly as they relate to Insom- 
nia, nervousness and most important- 
ly to heart ailment. The latter pro- 
blem has been directly linked to 
heavy coffee consumption, but much 
of what else coffee produces in us is 
unknown to the majority of Its users. 

The caffeine In coffee Is legitimate- 
ly considered a narcotic, being a 
member of the same alkaloid 
chemical group as morphine, 
nicotine, cocaine and strychnine — 
all have addictive properties. Dally 
use creates a, tolerance to Its effects 



and our glands gradually come to 
lose their ability to act naturally. We 
literally need caffelnelis.jStlmulation 
to awaken fully 'or to eliniinate (ln the 
latter case it Is caffeine which 
stimulates glandular secretion which 
In turn signals the bowels — without 
coffee, constipation sets In). 

Coffee consumption can reduce 
Vitamin Bl levels in the body by as 
much as 50 per cent and seriously cut 
into Vitamin C and thiamin retention.' 
Coffee can unsuspectingly be the 
cause of a plethora of mild aches and 
pains, upset stomachs, rapid heart 
beats, increased breathing rates, 
blood pressure and body 
temperatures as well as create ner- 
vousness. Irritability and other per- 
sonality distortions, particularly In 
heavy users, ignoring coffee, as. a 
potential culprit in the above 
ailments, most of us see them as part 
of the human condition which are to 
be endured along with the rest of 
iife;s problems. : . ' j 
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Ilhe Jhunder on the Right 



Albert Nerenberg 



.^'-^ Today's most powerful intellectual Is out 
';to smash Intellectuals. He wants to do it with 
^Ideology because he thinks there's too much 
' ideology. 

" The Godfather of the neo-conservative 
^movement, Irving Kristol, is the most In- 
fluential thinker on the continent. He's con- 
sidered to be a bridge between the neo- 
conservative community and the establish- 
i ment Right. 

' Kristol is a professor in the New York 

University's graduate school of business, 
'co-editor of The Public Interest, a journal of 

conservative th6ught,\a senior fsHow of the 
• American Enterprise ;lhstltute, one of the 
voidest and. most, significant conservative 

thlnk-tanl<, and a régular contributor to the 

Wall Street Journareditorial page and board. 

He is also co-founder of the Institute for 
'Educational Affairs (lEA) which provided 

start-up grants for Canada's University of 
'Toronto t\/1agazine, Libertas, and McGill 



Magazine, and 66 other right-wing campus 
newspapers across the U.S.A. 

In 1978 Kristol published his famous book 
'"Two Cheers for Capitalism" which calls 
for a deliberate strategy on the part of 
business people to take command of their 
society and direct political change. 

He prefaces his book: 

"The moral authority of tradition, and 
some public support for this authority, 
seems to be needed. This Is beyond all 
doubt, an authentically conservative 
thougtit, a pre-capitalist thought,- and how it 
can be- assimilated into a liberal-capitalist 
society is perhaps the major intellectual 
question of our age." 

Conservatives, Kristol says, are fighting 
for the future. The destruction oj traditional 
morality has torn the soul out of capitalism. 
The average "bourgeois citizen" has been 
transformed into a blind hedonist, a 
mechanised consumer. Indulgent and con- 
stantly expecting more from her/his society, 
more than any society could possibly pro- 
vide. 



The vvealth of Americans has led them into 

sexual promiscuity, perversion, cultural 
decay, crime, corruption, drug addiction and 
alcohol to name a few afflictions. The 
spiritual demands of the people aren't' 
answered by what runs modern capitalism 
- pragmatic economics - and a variety of 
social and political religions have flooded in 
to filLIhe vacuum, Socialism being the most 
convincing (or deluding) of these. 

Kristol, at the fore of neo-conservatism, 
has managed to do something no other con- 
servative, Ronald Reagan, included, has 
done, — confront a huge body of liberal and 
left-wing thought, and on the level of 
Ideology, discredit and defeat it, at least in 
minds that count — in this case the minds of 
the Republican party, the, neo-conservative 
movement and large parts of the media. 

Kristol believes the warped priests of the 
new theologies are the intellectuals in the 
universities and the journalists. Intellectuals 
throughout f^lorth America are a bad joke 
played on the rest of us. No other group in 
society is so alienated, so out of touch, so 



stupidly Utopia-minded, so firmly opposed to 
and critical of society, than intellectuals: 

"Intellectuals may speak-about 'equality'; 
they may even be obsessed with statistics 
and pseudo-statistics about equality; but It 
Is a religious vacuum, a lack of meaning In 
their own lives, and a sense of a larger pur- 
pose in their society — that terrifies and pro- 
vokes them to "alienation" -and unap- 
peasable indignation." (Reflections of A 
Neo-Conservative) 

"He's put spine into the business com- 
munity" comments Kristol's AEI colleague 
Ben Wattenberg. The neo-conservatives with 
their vengeful ally, the New Right, speak in ^ 
political language that calls for direct action 
against the."liberal Institutions and in- 
telligentsia" far beyond what the Right has 
already accomplished. 

Kristol's role among conservatives has 
been to return soul, idealism and an enemy 
to the depressed business community. 
William Simon, Kristol's partner in founding 
the Institute for Educational Affairs (lEA) 

pleate lum to page 19 
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Wopid pays tor its aid 



^Leela)MadhavaRau| 



[If anyone still believes in the philanthropic 
nature of aid to the Third World, a glance at the 
statements of the Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency (CIDA) would soon -change their 
mind. 

CIDA and Third World aid, In general, Is a' multi-million 
' dollar business. .Most Third World countries require outside 
VInvestments to fill the gaps in their economies. However, 
this leads to competition' among industrial countries to gain 
total control of sectors of foreign economies. The Japanese, 
according to one CIDA official, have a tough reputation In the 
liAçlân and Pacific area. 

'^''■'■'I'fWhen those guys (the Japanese) decide they're going 
Into à country, they're not looking for short-term profits. 
They picl< a sector, such as transportation, and are 
, prepared to s\nk half a million dollars Into It before they see 
the return. By then they've got the whole game tied up, and 
as the host country's economy expands, kerpowi .so does 
' their business," the CIDA official said. 
• t : AID HISTORY 

Canada's aid to the Third World began in 1949 with con- 
tributions to the United Nations' technical assistance pro- 
gramme. The first attempts to aid the Third World were 
Idealistic. Officials presumed It would be a simpje job to turn 
all the ex-colonies Into model Westminister governmental 
systems. They hoped to launch countries such as India onto 
the road of proper development. However, the co-Ordinators 
of the programme ignored .the extreme disparity between 
Europe and Asia in terms of Income dlstribiitibn, number of 
PflfiOflPgiiMij i s k^ the 




lelCTÈ^ÏRiisTofrihéHrhird 
liter of sound self- 



c Survival", states "attenlibi^^jo^ 
World Is not a moral- Impèrativé 
interest." - ^ 

Approximately three-quarters of all Canadian aid has been 
distributed bilaterally, that is extended from one government 

.to another directly. A recipient nation may be either a pro- '^"'^from-'VCanadian manufacturer, 
gramme country — where Canada maintains a long-term 
committment or a project country — mopey is dispersed on 
a project by project basis. , ■ 

CIDA requires that 80 per cent of all bilateral aid be spent 
on the purchase of goods and.services in Canada. 

Multilateral aid |s channeled through organizations which 
Include both industrialized and.iw}dndustriallzed nations as 
members, such a^ the'.Worldj.Gan^^He United Nations. 
Much of this aid is purely monetâfy^espéclally interest free 
loans to Third World ' countries. Although Canadian 
mulltjateral aid Is not tied to purchases within this country, 
most multllateraii,aid. is, spent on goods and services 
available only in tne^lnBusfrialized North. 

CIDA Is also responsible for non-governmental organiza- 
tions' programmes. Such groups are generally staffed by. 



sold under the aid prograrnme because!fecipl0;iijipijnies 

have no choice but to buy with aid funds. Its also usually 
much more expensive to produce these goods in Canada 
than in any of the countries of the Third World. 
Indj[a had to use credit from CIDA to buy irrigation pumps 

However, cheaper pumps 
more suited to India's agricultural conditions were available 
elsewhere. India could have bought 25 per cent more 
pumps If not for tied Canadian aid. 

The authors of "Perpetuating Poverty?^, estimate the 
average Canadian taxpayer could save*$200 million, or more 
a year of the aid budget and still give the same aiiiount In 
physical terms if CIDA allowed recipients to buy from the 
.cheapest source. Tying often also means technology provid- 
ed by Canada is inappropriate and far from a priority for 
development. This leads to a misallocation of resources for 
both donor and recipient countries. 

Canada is prolitting from its aid iTjinJIie decade 1970-79, 
CIDA's bllateral ald to Its top temriciplents amounted to 
$2.4 billion, v/hlle during the same period Canada exported 
$2.9 billion more In goods than it Imported from these coun- 




[enty years, Canada's development pro- 
!^ gramme was'sntilfled from department toxlepartment, fail- 
ing. under one acronym after another. Finally In 1968, the 
Trudfiau government gave responsibility for aid to CIDA, 
wno'.would report to thé Department of External Affairs. 

Between 1969/70 and 1976/77, Canada's expenditures 
on aid tripled from $339 million to $963 million per anniim. 
^ This V move was strengthened by the Organization for 
t Economic Co-operation and Development's (OECD) resolu- 
' tion for all member countries to increase theirjeveis of of- 
ficial, develop|Tient.asslstance to 0.7 per cent'^pf(GNPy-The 
Muironey government In cutting foreign assistance by $180 
million in thé Nbvériibèr 8 budget, said reaching the 0.7 per 
cent objectivé was not important to their overall strategy in 
th9 area of development a^stahce. 
cQanada's useofM^à(|^bpolize thé economies of Third 
World, counirlés^hasînw effective. Canada Is 

toQ; dependenWrlfoufsfdenhyeVto^ to mahipulate others. 
However, CIDA's role as a governmental organization has 
led to some conflicts within thy{ite|rgeD|i|ment^ commit- 
tees which oversee thé aid progî^mesfitne Dèpartment of 
External Affairs, wanted to Influence Third World govern- 
ment, through aid, to adopt economic and political stances 
which would'work in Canada's favour. The Department of 
• Finance, wanted to use^id to further Canadian Interests 
v^ltfiln the international monetary systerh; Industry, Tradé 
and Commerce, need aid to serve business by selling their 
products overseas. Agriculture wanted any aid that would 
secure; a market for Canadian farmers, "f'^if - iv';"' . 

CIDA, while not a powerMvolce in the government j^psi 
also deal with civil seiyant^who wish to f urthér theirforrp 
departments' lnterests'but''care little about the Third World. 
Former CIDA .Presideiit Michel Dupuy, In his first com- 
munication with CIDA staff said, "Make sure that CIDA 
spending will providejecoiTom(c: benefits at home while not 
neglecting th'êf^ssentlaî''^ niandate " of economic 
development." 

WHYCIDA. 
•AIDS'. 

Ttie "underdevelopment" of the Third World can be at- 
tributed to a long process of colonization. A recent book on 
Canadian Foreign Aid "Perpetuating Poverty" slates. "The 
' ties between |he world's underdeveloped nations and the 
western powers have been far too intimate, both during the 
colonial period and the neo-colonlal era when political sub- 
jugation has been replaced by econohiic domination." 
...Jtiis domination has perpetuated a cycle of dependence In 
wliich aid plays a vital role. Continual aid gainsays the need 
for programmes.of SBli-iufficjcjicy, , , , , . , , i , , , 

Willy Brandt, former Cha6nceliofao/the|Gqrp)afi qqniocf^t|C| 
Republic in his book "North-South" A Program for 




volunteer lab^ifr|an^bj[q|»Bfate on a community or Interest 
group level.' HQwever, programmes such as Canadian 
University Service Overseas (CUSO) and Canada World 
Youth, both of which attempt to develop direct links for per- 
sonnel in the Third World, also operate underwQjDj^;;^^. 

For the past five years CIDA has been sliifting^'prlorilles 
from traditional bllaterar 'handouts' to the setting up of 
Canadian businesses in the.ThIrd World. CIDA has operated 
an Industrial Co-.Operation Division since 1978, which acts 
^^as.a^trade promotion agency'. In one example CIDA provid- 
'^etf-Sr$6000 starter grant, a $70,000 feasabllity study and 
\ background Information on Southeast Asia to a small high 
tech company, Interdaco, who felt there was a market for 
their product. 

ti'.The. president of that company, John BeddoeSj;4sa;iis^ 
'The old story that Canada isn't ready for cutttiroatfco^ 



;-$.inesi|SucH'!StaijstlcsMÔrced çioA officials to admitIS 
MP Do1i'glas'Rbche,"Canada'|on balance, was thegfeaiST 
beneficiary in her economic relations with these aid part- 
ners." 

CANADIANS REACT 
TO AID 

Canadian citizens react differently to the policy of Third 
World aid. Some are strict advocates of the "charity begins 
at home" policy. At the time of an aid grant to Zimbabwe, a 
letter to the Montreal Star.read. '.'l suggest anyonej/^o is 
struggling witii |he high cost of ii\flng, including ridiculously 
high rents, write to their member'of parliament, the depart- 
ment of exterrtai affairs or Prime 'Minister Trudeau himself, 
protesting such a move." 

iP.tijêrs follow the "poor are always with us and not only 
[(ey are undeserving of our môney" line of thought. 



"Canada, on balance, was the greater deneilclary in her economic relations with 
these aid partners. 



petition is wrong. Our old way of doing business, In which 
we played as Individuals and not as a team, held us back. 
CIDA and the Department, of External Affairs are changing all 
that. Now I think we can stand the heat." 

Tied aid as described above, minimizes the real cost of aid 
to Canada, while assuring goods bought with the aid money 
are above the normal level of exports given by donors to the 
Third World^nations. 

;^l}'s beén'ésfimaled the dire.ct cost .of ^ylng al(| [s 25 ppr^ , 
centlaboVe tlife.cDmpiîtititJva. ialerjiatiQaal price .fpc flPOd^ . 
and services Sljfjflle'rS'cbSi'g^'rliMtJpbr/fiildeVfbf ^bôd^ • ' 



"It is time to stand back and 
Into a country (Bangladesh or 
at an overflow rate. L would 



ook at our tax money flowing 
ndia) which produces babies 
^ 'ather/:cSee,the.$60 million of 
foreign aid go to a much more disciplined stock of people - 
namely CANADIANS." (Letter to the Toronto Star). 

A 1980 report commissioned by CIDA and the.DBDactoien t 
of External Affairs found that 65 per cent ôlpnSPPfêlt 
Canada sliould give aid to developing countries. 28 per cent 
felt Çg^da shpuld, not g|ve ajd. Jhree per cent were able to 
^jtjrpjt.e.Cgriads's.gljl.budget.^Only five' in ten (/ahàdian^ j 
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IJULgreatGanadlan aerospace disaster 



Harvey Leigh 



Mr. Leigh was" c(H>tdlnator of 
the Canadian Skyshark Develop- 
ment Group at McGIII In 1972 and 
dealt with the parties mentioned In 
this article. 



Once upon a tlmeTcSSwirasl! 
world leader In aviation. The 
Norseman, Beaver, and Otter //ere 
synonomous with nigged depen- 
dability and state-of-the-art 
technology. Billy Bishop made 
military history In a VIckers plane, 
built on the outskirts of a little 
village iii the bush north of Mon-, 
tréai, called Cartierviile. 

Then came WW2 and Canada 
gave VIckers Aircraft Company to 
the° Americans for one dollar in 
order to induce the 'efficient" 
Americans to come produce the 
military aircraft the allies so 
desperately needed. 

The result was 40 years of 
blackmail, handouts, and billions 
In hidden losses. The recent news, 
that Canadair, as VIckers is now 
called, lost almost half i billion 
dollars on the Challenger is no 
news to anyone In the industry. But 
the whole story is buried in the 
back : pages of the now defunct 
Montreal Star. 

The terms of the wartime deal 
with the American General 



Dynamics called for turning over 
Vicker's land, buildings, and 
equipment, for a single dollar. Any 
additional equipment would be pro- 
vided by.the Canadian government 
'on loan' as required by General 
Dynamics.- The government also 
agreed to certain "royalty and ad- 
istratlon fees" in the contract, 
thltl^ld be pald^ to General 
Dynamics. 

But what doe's all this have to do 
with today's economy? 

With minor changes, usually In 
favor of giants like General 
Dynamics, we are still paying 
American aerospace companies 
.royalties and administration fees on 
products designed in Canada, built 
with Canadian government owned 
equipment, in plants virtually given 
to the Americans as a gift. 

Such stupidity and cowardess on 
the part of successive Canadian 
governments characterises our 
.aerospace history. John Diefen- 
baker cancelled the Avro Aircraftls 
advanced Arrow fighter, the best of 
its .time, because it would cost 
several million dollars to put into 
production. This specific aerospace 
disaster lost us countless Jobs and 
put an end to what could have been 
an industry unparaiied in the 
world.; 

Now for a more recent example. 
DeHavliland Aircraft orice had 
several years lead on its com- 



petitors In Short Takeoff and lan- 
ding Technology (STOL). But the 
Trudeau government continually 
delayed decisions to fund the 
research and development until all:; 
those years of lead time. were lost. ; 

One question that has never been 
answered: What is th'e relationship 
-between the loss of DeHavilland's 
lead and the fact that the american, 
Boeing Corporation, was looking at 
entering the STOL market? Did the 
delays have anything to do with 
Pierre Trudeau's honeymoon? It 
was spent; at least In part, on the 
boat owned by Boeing's Canadian 
Director, Kenneth R. Patrick. 
■ Today, DeHavliland is scrambl- 
ing to get sales In a. shrinking 
market, full of competitors -who 
have caught up. 

Meanwhile, back to Canadair. 

In 1972, a group at McGIII, along 
with the first man on the moon, Neil 
Armstrong and his associates, 
secured the manufacturing rights 
to a NASA tested extendable wing 
that would allow the creation of a 
revolutionary- new executive air-, 
craft. 

It would have been an am- 
phibious Jet with STOL capability, 
capable of being flown by one pilot, 
ail at half the cost of conventional 
executive Jets. Design and develop- 
ment costs were estimated at about 
$30 million. 

Brokers were interested in finan- 
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a few months of working jWith 
Canadair, Lear- Insisted . his jame 
be taken off the aircraft. Under our 
stingy government the product in 
no way resmbled the design. 
The Challenger was born.-:.;, 
Canadair had to scramble to 
justify their actions. They had lust 
killed the Canadian effort by calling 
It a 'paper aircraft', arid were. now 
advtMatlngjainew paper aircraft 
'wmchWasTolsbwned by its -own 
designer. 




cing the takeover , by Canadians 

with Canadian money/according to 

an article In the Financial Times, 

April 1972. But, the only money the 
i- government s was willing to offer 
^wasMn»asly^ Regional Economic 

ETpanslonWiBrant available to 

anyone expanding a business or 

producing a new product in 

Canada. 

Then Minister of RegionaU 
Economic Expansion, the* 
Honorable Jean Marchand, under 
pressure from General Dynamics to 
■ kill the deal, chickened out of even 
the grant. 

The official reason given was that 
the proposed production, to be 
financed by. private money, was a 
"paper airplane" — an Industry 
. term for an aircraft on the drawing 
board and not as yet proven. 

Instead, General Dynamics pro- 
posed Canadair construct a plane 
designed by the legendary 
American designe^BUIte; After 

interview: 

General Dynamic says bye 

'■^ ^^^n sharing of ownership is 
I Brendan Weston | ' preferable to public ownership. 

. Government should hâve a minor 

General Dynamics, .situated In position. 
Montréal . Is a fully owned "soft- Dally: You believe defence spen- 
sldlary of one of the largest U.S. ding creates jobs. Doesn't it 
defense. contractors. It Is a leader employ fewer people per dollar of 
In defense research and production investment than other Industries? 
with $1.3 billion' In sales Interna- ,Farr: It depends on the kind of 
tlonally. The Canadian crown cor- defencèVIfCanada wanted. It could 



While; ail 'tW/W/as going on, 
Canadair, now owned by the Cana- 
dian government, was paying 
"royalties and administration 
fees" to General Dynamics. .- ': 

Under normal conditions,.; one 
aerospace ]ob generates about 
seven more support lobs. Add the 
cost of these lost ]obs to the billion 
dollars In useless losses .described 
above and you know why tHisjartl- 
cle is about our aerospace disaster. 



have a National Guard of business 
sponsored reserves from across 
the country, using conventional 
.equipment. 

Dally: Isn't this just dumping 
people into the army to give them 
.jobs.? 

^^îfarr: No. This way they get prac- 
Dally: How many people do you ileal experience. We could^send 
employ? them for peace-keeping, and 

Farr: We are down to about; â disaster relief wherever they are 
hundred. We will be ciosIngîsoonVs^fieeded, domestically or ititerna- 
Before the Canadair natlbnalIzatiôiT'îllônaliy. We could fly aid directly to 



poratlon, Canadair, was once own 
ed by General Dynamics. The con- 
servative government has put It up 
for sale. Here Is an Interview with a 
Lynwood Farr, president of General 
Dynamics, a man quite willing to 
become its next president. 
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some 4200 the people of Ethiopia In military 
aircraft. 

: Daily: Do you think that the new 
govérnment ; has Increased 
business confidence? 

Farr: Absolutely. It took Reagan 
18 to 20 months to renew the con- 
fidence level the Conservatives 
have achieved in two months." 

Daily: But It is too late for Général 
Dynamics? 

Farr: Yes, I plan io go back to 
either Texas or New Hampshire 
with my wife, she's a ^McGIII 
graduate, next year. ' ' 

Daily: Unless the Canadair posi- 
ilonJsimàde available?..:^|... 

'rafrSWYes, but'l prefer^ot^to 
speculate on that. Its not In Gênerai 
Dynamics' interests or in my own 

Interests. ■''^iêâ''^' 
•Dally: Does our education system 
prepare people for the needsjof in- 
dustry? 

Farr: Yes, but I feei; that 
business should make a gréaier.èf- 
fort to be closer to education. 
Nevertheless French-Canadian 

,„o,g,„p ,uuuu..u,„,. , workers are absolutely the best 

rr^ ) tbellçvâ that fhçy ^hpyld, . wpfH.efS jq It^e wôçl^ |-f Jt they are 
)ip major corporations, but I think' ' given tfie proper direction.' 



in 1976 we had 
employees. 

Dally: Why are you closing? 

Farr: When we sold Canadair to; 
the Canadian government we 
became lessors of our own facilities 
and equipment. As Canadair 
declined in profitability .they In- 
creased otir rent disproportionately 
to any benif Its derived from incres- 
edfvoiitpiit: We can no longer 
operate competitively. 

Daily: Why? 

Farr: Candair has become an 
Island. It has lost its access to the 
inside workings of the American 
aviation and defence business.:^, 

Dally: Could Canadair be prâ^ 
fitable? 

Farr: With the proper leadership 
It could be successful. We were 
saddened by the loss of Canadair. 

Dally: Would you like to have 
Canadair back again? 

Farr: I would accept the 
presidency of the corporation if the 
opportunity arose. 
Dally: Do you support government 
ownership In the economy? 

he! 
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Canada's technological coma 



-OfriE 



Brendan Weston 



i Canada is - slipping into an 
' ni '"economic coma. 

Unemployment Is already 1 1 per 
cent and could easily top 16 per 
' cent by 1990 unless our economy 
improves drastically says the Con- 
Bf ference Board oLCanadaj;(an in- 
won dependant group^'oif'ecoriomlsts). 
Jier: vi/e are dozing tlirough our own 
jiwiJlectinoioglcai dtcay. Canadians 
' have always been known as 
'hewers of wood' but our 
dependence on primary resource 
exports is becoming nightmarish. 
0"';.Our. trade, deficit injpanufactured 
: ""i^g^isliiK Aâ>frâinf $3' billion to 
$17 billion between 1970 and 
|'"^1980. At the same time oùr 
; research and development,(R&D). 
^"'spending declined by 35% relative 
"°'toGNP. 

■^f Mt Is vital that we do more R&D. 
'-'""Business is unwilling to do enough, 
•"'3! so government should tal<e up the 



slack. But, instead of increasing 
Canada's research efforts as pro- 
missed, the Conservatives have 
slashed federal R&D and eliminated 
R&D tax breaks altogether (Globe 
.and Mall, Monday, Decembers). 

We can no longer afford to sing 
laissez-faire lullabies to ourselves. 
We need a coherent plan for our 
economy. A plan which will allow 
us to generate new technology and 
to integrate it with industry while 
stimulating emplopent. 

Government has always played a 
major role In the Canadian 
economy. Our nation was founded 
wlien the government built the 
transcontinental railway. 

But present government in- 
tervention, Is haphazard. In true 
liberal traitlUmf the new conser- 
vative govemmenUs continuing the 
billions of doîlâiïvfn^baitoùts, tax 
breaks, and other subsidies' to in- 
dustry without any underlying 
policy. 



The government must not only 
increase R&D but should create an 
'agency to disseminate this new 
technology to industry. Only the 
adoption of new technology will 
make our work force more produc- 
tive and competitive with cheap 
labor abroad, without lowering 
their wages. 

international competitiveness 
could -also be enhanced by en- 
couraging industries with a promis-.^ 
ing future, such as telecommuhica- ' 
lions and biotechnology, while un: 
competitive industries could be 
phased out slowly. This is the most 
important lesson to learn from the 
Japanese. 

But, new technology replaces 
jobs and displaces workers. If 
these workers are not retrained as 
fast as they are displaced then 
serious unemployment ~ results. 
This 'structural' type of unemploy- 
ment has stea^lvjlsen from 1.5% 
In 1962 to^Sîfflast'year. 



. Extensive retraining programs 
providing workers with high tech 
skills needed by Industry Is the on- 
ly solution. Again, if business can- 
not retrain workers then govern- 
ment must. 

This means an Immediate, rever- 
sal of recent cuts to federal reirain- 
ing programs. 

Yet even with these im- 
provements, our unemployment 
level, would rem 
cionable. ■ Unempi . 
monumental human tragedy and 
waste of resources. Several thou- 
sand jobs are needed for unskilled 
and semi-skilled youth-now'. 

Since the private sector is unable 
to employ our work force, the 
government must, as it did so suc- 
cessfully after the second world 
war. 

Such an active government need 
not trample business. It needs only 
the political will to lend busi ness an 
ear, without giving its ' 



But the Conservatives have gone 
deaf to the needs of the over 1 
million unemployed In Canada. Fur- 
ther, the conservatives fully expect 
unemployment will average at least 
9 per cent until the end of the 
decade as a budget report leaked to 
the Globe and Mail confirms (Globe 
and Mail, Monday, December 3). ' 

We need a government willing to 
Invest In productive employment 
In^housing, recycling, conserva- 
tion, etc.) and not only restore 
dignity to those who want to work, 
but also to create new wealth to pay 
for their wages. 

It would be a small price to pay 
for the jolt of caffeine needed to 
revive our economy. It could be the 
'Investment in Canada's future' 
which Brian Mulroney claimed he 
had no qualms about making. 

The alternative is to snore 
through our decline, only to awake, 
bleary:eyedj4o^a,backward nation 
of restless unemployed Canadians 




, the Rights the thunder 



21 qii'a- ■ .. .. 
.qiri.-contlnued from p«ge 15 

published his conservative manifesto "A 
Time for Truth," writing: 
-nsq^r "Funds generated by businéss people (by 
ti -which I mean profits,' funds In business 
!o V foundations and contributions from in- 
Sz: dividual business men) must rush by multi- 
. lo. bataillions to Jhe aid of liberty ...to funnel 
blub.desperatly niseiied funds to' scholars, social 

• -aar, scientists, writers, and- Journalists who 
8201 understand the relationship between political 
lEnoiand economic liberty.":^-:l^|^;s?^; - ^-^^ 

A steady flow of conservative money 
(injq.makes its'way from conservative foundations 
iTi3rj;lnto think tanks, newspapers and univer- 
sities. The John Olin Foundation provides $5 
-bEVc,iT>iilion a year to conservative causes, the 
bns^'Coors foundation slightly less, while the 
bns Scalfe Foundation's grants are estimated at 
9ig .$10 million annually. 
'.-snB.iiJhe Institute for Educational Affairs gave 

• ol yiiat least 2.5 million dollars to academics bet- 
YiBli;ween 1979 and 1983. 

While Simon calls for the money, Kristoi 
won produces the sophisticated intellectual ex- 
t)3a;p)anations. Kristoi is a radical among con- 
servatives. He has argued conservatives 
nEQE.shouid take up fighting with something 
-noalhey've .never, fought with before — 
2gvj)jdeoiogy.; Traditionally, conservatives have 
armoured, themselves with religion or the 
Icior pragmatic; language of finance. In Two 
Cheers for Capitalism, Kristoi warns that the 
0] }j;.complete freedom In the market ideology of- 
9iir)^.Milton Freidman and other supply-side ad- 
lljO^-yocates will only heighten capitalism's crisis 

of legitimacy : ' 
-jjnf, ;"Ordlnary people will see it only as a self- 
-serving Ideology, they insist on a more 
Q) I,- metaphysical justification of social and 
Ijj^ar, économie inequalilies." 
nyiQ ' They need a public religion. 

'" "A non-ideological politics is a politics 
rngi2 . disarmed" Kristoi says in his just published 
.^j >.book Reflections of A Neo-Conservative. For 
" Kristoi the question Is not whether people 
will be governed by Ideology but which 
^.ideology should they be governed ty. ttis 
PQljjànswer is they need religion, and traditional 
|^glj^,moralIty and the ideology to secure and 
j,gjj maintain it — neo-conservatism. . 

.'.Kristoi says it Is "the self-imposed 
' aésignmént^ hi /iéd-bônseh)atismf td bx^iàih ' 




Iniog KHstoi Is moil oiten portrayed as a stole ilctim ol leisrisii trsozlos el his 
political opoonants' Imlloinl altaeks. This draiiog appaarad bi iha coosanaiiia 
monthly, iha imsrlean Spacialor. 



.to the American people why they are right 
and to the intellectuals why they are 
wrong." 

Here is one reason why the, intellectuals 
are wrong: Unfortunately, writes l<ristol, we 
are In an age where "human passions and 
frustrations find expression in politics rather 
than, as was once the case, in religion," 
says Kristoi. . . ^ ' . 

The intellectuals react to modernity , by 
yearning fora primitive concept of communi-. 
ty — Socialism, Marxism, Liberalism, 
Utopia. They are fundamentally, anti-. 
technology, against progress. That explains 
their ideological hostilty towards capitalism. 

So the practice of neo-conservatism must 
become the practice of an anti-ideoiogy. An 
'ièeo'idè'. theédrbose df which, is to destroy 

• 1 1 ; ! .1 . ! t 1 1 C I I ) I T I I I 1 I I 



loeology. 

. Kristoi's analysis of liberalism originates 
from Soviet writer, strangely enough, with a 
concept called the "New Class". Milovan 
Djilas argued In The New Class (1957) that 
Communist societies are increasingly ruled 
by "those who have special privileges and 
economic ' preference becuase of the ad- 
ministrative monopoly they hold." 

Alan Crawford, author of Thunder on the 
Right, who deserted the Republican party 
because of its Increasing right-wing militan-^ 
cy, says the New Right has transposed the 
New Class term to apply lo American socie- 
ty. They maintain a ruling class, similar lo 
what Djilas identified, "has emerged com- 
posed of bureaucrats and managers assign- 
ed by corporate capitalism to administer the 

M ! I » n ! 1 ' 



welfare . state and the defense 
establishment," to dominate and decay. 
Often divided, both the New Right and the 
Neo-conservatives, agree they hate "the 
New Class" with a vengeance. - ■ ■ ; V 

The New Right is driven by a tremendous 
resentment of- the "treasonous 
inteiiectuais". This opinion is a basic part of 
"populism" a recently re-juvenated political 
philosophy on the Right. Crawford believes 
that populism Is based on a middle-American 
movement of individual cash-conscious 
farmers and small time entrepreneurs in the 
cities who are more than willing to blame 
liberals, the New Class, for their financial 
difficulties. New Right strategist Kevin 
Phillips described what the populist move- 
ment stands for: 

"their hope Is to build a cultural siege 
cannon cut out of the populist steel of Idaho, 
Mississipi and working class Milwaukee, 
and then blast the Eastern liberal establish- 
ment to ideo-institutional smithereens.". 

Although both the neo-conservatives and 
New Right derive energy and political matter 
from populism, the New Right views Kristoi 
himself as a treasonous intellectual. They re- 
sent his journals and the Informal cluster of 
scholars and writers aroud him, Nathan 
Glazer, Norman Podhoretz, Seymour Martin 
Lipset, Daniel Bell, even though both groups 
are agreeing on many issues. 

Says Crawford, the New Right populist 
movement contains a lot of disillusioned 
Marxists, a elements of failed workers 
movements. Whittaker Chamberlain, an ex- 
Communist, now conservative- intellectual, 
noted, for example that "the plain men and 
women of this nation" stood by him In his 
great struggle against the Eastern establish- 
ment. -; - • 

Kristoi, an ex:Communist himself, has a 
concept of the common man which is the 
typical conservative paradox. He believes 
the values of most Americans are conser- 
vative yet he decides not to believe people 
can live without authority. There must be an 
intelligentsia and government which is 
elitist. The role of the new intellectuals, once 
the liberals traitors retreat in shame, will be 
to explain the right and truth of the newly 
restored authority of corporate power, 
without criticism, ) ! 
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.He gratiuated from high school in 
1979. came to McGill to study 
Mechanical Engineering. For four years, 
he studied really hard. He didn't have 
time for, or any interest in, extra- 
curricular activities. He made time to 
have fun, though. And, he did. : 
^With slightly better than average marks 
and not much in the way of any career- 
related summer job experience, he got 
hired by Canadian National Railways last 
year when' the corporation came to McGiil 
to recruiti He started at a salary of 
$30,000 a year; now he is making 
$37,000. He finds his job challenging 
afid rewarding. 

:'John (not his real name) never had to 
go the Canada Employment Centre at 
McGill. He didn't have to look for a job; a 
jqb looked- for him. 

.:.Not all engineering graduates are in so . 
comfortable a position. Many do have to 
Iqbk for pèrmaneiit employment through 
the placerlient centre and on their own.' 
But,' graduates of McGill in Engineering, " 
Management, Medicine, Law, Computer 
Science, Dentistry, and some Science 
fields are much more likely to find jobs In 
their areas' than Arts students.> 

: According to McGill 'placement centre 
Manager Marcel Lamoureux, permanent 
efnploymeht through the centre has in- 
creased by 28 per cent this year, 
although ; those in the professional 
'^career related fields," have, as a 
vihole, been the ones to benefit. 

:''-'The jobs available are In Engineering, 
Management and some fields of Science, 
tout within these fields there is a variance 
employment possibilities from year to' 
ypar. "Méchanicai engineering students 
w§re the ones getting more jobs last year. 
This year It seems to be Electrical." he 
says; I - ■ 

- The placement centre is placing more 
people in these fields than It Was: last; 



year, but it is still far below.the placement 
levels of only three years ago. "We still 
have to go a lot further to meet what it us- 
ed to be, -but we see a little light at the 
end of the tunnel," says Lamoureux. "It 
doesn't mean the problems are solved, 
but at least it's better this year than last, 
then again, only half the year has 
passed." he said. 

Last year, 490 Commerce students 
were registered with the centre: 206 got 
jobs. Out of 295 Engineering students, 
125 found jobs. 103 out of 199 Science 
students found jobs. This year's 
statistics are not yet available. 

Those in the professional faculties have 
an advantage over other faculties such as 
Arts which are not career related pro- 
grammes, according to the. placement 
centre. Firms come to McGill to recruit 
these students. c J*?'; ; 

According to ' tiamoureiix; although 
campus corporate recruitment has declin- 
ed by almost half compared to 1980-81 
figures, it has declined more in some 
areas than others. On-campus recruit- 
ment for Arts is virtually non-existent. 

In Management alone, there are 32 
firms recruiting there this year. In 
Engineering, IBM. Northern Telecom, 
CN. Petro Canada, Motorola. Union Car- 
bide, Shell, Department of National 
Defense, and Bell Canada, are some of 
the companies recruiting at McGill this 
semester. Firms such as Proctor and 
Gamble, Bell Canada. Alcan, General 
Motors, Dijital, Domtar, Department of 
National Defense, and Shell are recruiting 
in the Faculty of Science. 

In faculties such as Dentistry, 
Engineering, Medicine, and Law, 
graduates need not try to find work 
through the employment centre. Like 
John, the jobs search for them. 
"Employers need you as much as you 
need them." says Lamoureux. Unfor- 
tunately, this only applies to a minority of 
McGill graduat^j}^,^ . 
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Don Haslam, Arts Counsellor for the 
McGill Employment Centre gets few job 
offers for Arts graduates. When a job of- 
fer comes in for an Arts graduate, it is not 
usually in their field of study, Haslam 
says. 

• Although unemployment is not confin- 
ed only to the Arts graduate, there are 
more qualified Arts graduates than there 
are jobs for them to fill. Out of 256 
graduating Arts students registered at 
the placement centre last year, only 57 of 
them were placed. Most of them, not in 
areas they wanted to be. 

It's important that Arts students be 
"flexible" in terms of job opportunities. 
Haslam says. Manager Marcel 
Lamoureux agrees: "Arts students need 
flexibility — many won't get jobs in their- 
field." 

Haslam, who deals with 600 on-going 
files of McGill Arts graduates and 
graduating students, attributes the 
unemployment problem for Arts students 
to a general lack of marketable skills. 

"Arts students don't have too many 
career related skills. They are usually 
employed in research jobs, but even 
those, mostly government, are being 
cut." says Haslam. Public- Service jobs 
are now being filled by Computer 
Science, Library Science. Busirtess and 
Engineering graduates. Economics 
graduates are the only Arts students be- 
ing employed by the Public Service, he 
•says. 

So If youye^enroljed In an Arts pro- 
gramme biil'riot Eairiomlcs, ."you'll have 



a lot more trouble" In finding a job. 

What are the jobs an Arts graduate can 
get? "The major employment areas are 
clerical work, sales and community 
work," says Haslam. 

If you don't want to sell encyclopaedias 
or vacuum cleaners, or do community 
work, you may find yourself > with a 
degree and out of work. But tHèsé jobs, 
says Haslam, "provide-on-lhe-job work 
experience" necessary to find the job you 
want. 

"If Arts students have developed skills 
through extra-currfcular activities or 
summer jobs, they have an advantage." 
says Haslam. "It's Important to show 
your leadership abilities," he adds. And, 
"most employers are interested in seeing 
a well-rounded person." 

Lamoureux adds: "What we say to 
students here — 'you're competing with 
people who have the same qualifications 
you do. What do you have that others 
don't?" If you're an Arts student; the' 
answer Is. In most cases, little job oppor- 
tunity. 

Haslam says it is important to develop 
contacts as a stepping stone into employ- 
ment. If "contacts" don't happen to 
come provided with your parents and 
friends, you have to "start at the bottom 
by establishing them. Employers have the 
right to hire who they want to hire, so it's 
Important to get contacts," he says. 

"If you have a highly visible job, for 
example working part-time at a golf club 
where businessmen go," advises 
Haslam, "let them know you're 
graduating and need a job. They will 
never know unless you tell the[n. 
Establishing contacts Is very important." 
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Francois Cartier 1 



. , I would liKe to be a surgeon — transplant, head 
thereol. 

I would hale to be In research especially 



In the good old days, a university 
education was the best insurance against 
unemployment, the golden path to a 
desired career. As we ail know it's not so 
today.^Tlw^tencc»^c^finding a job after 



graduation have dropped quickly In only a 
few years. Even though unemployment 
rates are seven times higher for students 
who take short vocational courses, and 
twice as high for people who have only 
finished high school, unemployment has 
now found its way Into a group previously 
considered invulnerable — university 
.graduates — or more accurately, univer- 
^slty^graduàtes are finding their way into 
ijhemployment. 
The situation in Quebec for 1980 
iinlu'arciiw..iM'aWiiali»i-gn l^n 1QRP laticnir 
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Tfte quesit'wns for this campus speak are;'V£^sV.":^'1^"^ 
li'What kind ot job/career do you want? ^C- 
Jr.Whal do you expect to get? ■ ; 

3)^'How much do you expect to earn? 



■ I want to tie a lawyer. Althougth. I am also con- 
sidertng using the law degree within the business 
world and perhaps eventually politics. 

I expect a law degree to provide me with access 
to any one ot these careers, it's a prerequisite In 
political llle. 

"~lt will give me an opportunity to IWe comfor- 
tably. ' 

Richard Dermu 
UwUI 




I want a' job behind the scenes o< government 
with no el^toral accountability. 
I have no real expectations about jobs. 
I expect to earn $40,000-$100.000 a year. 

; ChrisWatten 
;. ' Nsith American Studies U3 

•• Î 



twant te be a lawyer in the prhrate sector. 
I'll probably work for dad in the family 
bi»siness. j ■ •. • , 

That's confidential. 
" .' OaiyMatti 
Hlstoty/PoOtlcilScitnnUa 



-I want a job that will make me a lot of money to 
continue the lifestyle that I have enjoyed 
Somethini] where I will be self-employed. 

J'll probBbly work tor my old man. 

17o eam^ much as 1 need, which will be a kit 
■j JootthanBMiu 

'^.1 ManagtnentUS 



I prefer to work in real estate where there Is a 
High yield of capital In a short period of time in 
order to enable me to became a venture capitalist 

The same 

As much as necessary to do what I want at any 
time and Enough to give me the option of not 
working, t 

Brian Dingwal 
Industrial Relations U3 



Î 



I vrould like to go into labour law, dealing with 
labour relations in a big corporation. 
In varying degress the same as the above. 
To earn enough to meet my standard of living 

Steve King 
PoOtkal Science U3 



TWO Strangers: a 
political play 
witli two voices 



Michel-Adrien Stieppardl 



Tlhe Mowing Is an Imaginary dialogue, reconstructed tram actual public debates, between 'typical' 
members ot RAJ (Regroupement Autonome des Jeunes) and RAEU (Rassemblement des Associations Etu- 
diantes Universitaires) on youth (un)employment. 

RAJ and RAEU represent the two major philosophies among Québécois youth organizations: grass-roots 
community action tor radical change (RAJ) vs. pragmatic reformism (RAEU). As the reader will be able to 
guess, the author leans towards RAJ. My apologies to RAEU. I hope their Ideas are not misrepresented. 
RAEU: Salut Stéphane. Are you guys from RAJ still up to your direct action ex- 
travaganzas of tlie past summer? ./i^i-ï^iijîiîÉ^jt^^ 

RAJ: Knock it off. Denis. We've been trying to draiw'attentlbn to the Intolerable poverty 
of unemployed youth, so we occupied offices of PQ cabinet ministers, the administra- 
tion building of the Montréal Social Services Commission and invaded the Montréal 
Stock Exchange for the TV cameras. The bozos from the government never seem to 
care about the 350,000 youth on unemployment or welfare, so we decided to bash 
them over the head a bit, so they can't forget that we exist. 
RAEU: Listen, 1 agree job creation programmes for youth are a bummer. They give you 
a 20-week joe-job without any future or training possibilities, just to get you off the 
provincial welfare list. After 20 weeks you fall on federal UlC. and after 26 weeks, 
you're back on provincial welfare again. It's a ping-pong game. 
RAJ: It's worse than that. If you're under thirty, you get a $1 54 monthly welfare che- 
que; but if you're over thirty, it's more like $405. As if your food and rent and clothes 
and things cost less when you're 27 than when you're 31. And those fucking PQ job 
programs. I mean, they only give you S100 extra above your S154 cheque. The only 
thing they offer is cheap labour but nothing for young people. And all the establish- 
ment parties are the same, Liberal, Tory. P.O., they're only there to service the cor- 
porations. 

RAEU: There you go again. You RAJ people are always harping on companies, the 
government,' like a bunch of lefties. Confrontation, denunciation... 
RAJ: Oh, come on. We're a coalition of working-class youth, unemployed labourers, 
welfare recipients, students. Christian social action committees. Of course, we're 
against business and their cronies in government. They keep shafting us all the time. 
We're not like you people in RAEU. You're a bunch of middle-class university students 
always wanting to 'dialogue' with the government. Some dialogue: the government 
only 'dialogues' on its terms: cutback this, cutback that, sacrifices here, sacrifices 
there. How come they never cutback all those subsidies that allow big corporations to 
introduce new technologies, automation, robots and stuff that eliminate jobs and in- 
crease profits, but say. "Sorry, we can't raise welfare benefits for young people starv- 
ing, we can't afford job creation programs, we've got to raise tuition next year. 

please turn to page 22 



to be a stirgëon ba^use I like cutting up people, 
ji ' . MIchealFilk 



I'd sort of like to say benevolent dtetator but HI 
say lawyer. 

I expect to be a lawyer. I'm realistic. 

Far too. much. I hope I feel guilty about my 
salary. 

KenMontattb 
lawUI 



I am going to start my own business. 

I expect the same. 

About 25,000 to start with. 

, Sylvain Rhnrd 
'. Management U3 



I don't really care. Just a job In a big corpora- 
tion. 

A programmer or an analyst. 

Like maybe 20,000 to start with. 

Richard Oaneau 
ManagementUZ 



I want to be a danser. . . . 
I expect to be an elementary school teacher. 
300 roubles a month, or 20,000 a year. 

. Qwyndolyn Speetli 
AitsU2 



I don't want to work. I want to travel. . 
I'll probably end up in biological research.- 
$13.000 • 

. MIchelTacbi 

BlologyUa 



I really don't know. 
Biologist I guess. 
30.000 a. year. 



Burnadatte Anwya 
BtologyUI 



I want to be a ptiblic policy analyst or an Inter- 
national political analyst. 
Hopefully the same. 

To earn enough to fund a few trips per year to 
Amsterdam. 

MarkContot 
Political SdaneeUa 



^nke to be a lawyer. jvv,-,i' .;,,£«ft^^|î, 
il^ipect (b work for a wefl renownS Inv^nnl' 
; I plan to be making 30.000 to 'stuU^^.^fr^. 

: ■ AntliDiiy PiQibi 
' MaoagMnemua 



' I'd like a management posltton In health care 

administration.. 
The'saiMif^j;' "SSSii^^^ 
I éxpiKt'aliout 30.000 a year to slait^witnHi^ 



I'd like to be a journalist. 

I don't know. There are minimal jobs in Mon- 
tréal for journalists since there Is only one paper. 

S20.000 to $25,000 would be a fair salary to 
start. 

Shari Robin 
Arts (Copraiunlatlont) U1 



I want to be a psychologist.' 
There Is a tot of competition. Maybe I'll tie In 
something related like social work. 
About $25,000 to start. 

. Cheryl Knikln 
PsychotogyUI 



I'd like to be à psychologist but It is so hard to 
get into grad school. , 

I exp(»t I'Uta' working with people, like coun- 
ctillng;o^iiD^al^work. 

*^êSSr ^ LoisWDtzer 

itfc^TiTî; ■ PsythologyUI 



I have no idea. 

I'll probably be In computer programming or 
some related field. About $25.000 - $30,000 a 
year. 

StaveAbrams 
SdanctUI 



I would like to work In something dealing with 
International communicatkins law, some aspect, 
prefen^bly space law. 

I expect to be an -international lawyer within a 
large firm or government In the communications 
field. Anything but a garbage collector. 

I'd like to earn enough to be able to pick up and 
ski anywhere, anytime. 

Diana Woodraoffe 
Poa.Sci.U2 



graduation 12-per cent of women and;8 
percent of the men were still looking fora - 
job. Sixteen per cent of the women and 
20 per cent of the men who graduated In 
1980 were back at school by 1982. 

Approximately 10% of 1984 graduates 
will be unemployed next year. That's 400 
to 500 people from the McGllI graduating 
class. This is nothing compared to those 
who did not finish their degree: they are 
twice as likely to find themselves without 
a job. 

Youth unemployment is structural 
rather than cyclical, (indicated by Table 
2). This means that higher than average 
youth unemployment Is a permament part 
of the economic system. This isn't new. 
However, the last recession (1981*1982 ) 
made the situation worse. Last year, for 
example, while youth made up 24 per 
cent of the total labour force, over 40 per 
cent could not find a job. The number of 
unemployed youth is twice that of those 
over thirty. 

It is easy to see why. In a recession 
youth is most vulrierable to lay offs. They 
are laid off first and re-hired last. 

The $152 a month Quebec awards to 
those unemployed "in their prime" 
(under 30) barely covers rent — forget 
eating. There is a second option in the 
welfare program. If you do community 
work you get an extra $100 a month. That 
makes S250. "Sounds nice. That is until 
you realise S100 for 4 weeks work is 
nowhere near minimum wage. Then it 
becomes clear who these government 
programs are intended to benefit. 

Looking at these facts, you could react 
in two ways: either you realize you're 
destined for unemployment land, and you 
worry, or you decide you're safe, so 
don't worry. Even if you get a job and 
miracle of miracles a job you enjoy, 
unemployment still concerns you: you 
will have to support the welfare system, 
bear the social costs of unemployment 
directly through high taxes or indirectly 
through sluggish ecoriomU: growth and a 
deteriorated social erivlronment. ' 

There is no reason to believe high 
unemployment will be cured in the com- 
ing years. Our newly elected governemnt 
is not going to implement any expansion 
policies. The Conservative recipe to lower 
unemployment to a 'reasonable' level is 
the following: 

Reduce- governement intervention In 
the economy, let private enterprise take a 
. greater share of the pie and add foreign 
' investment. The economy will grow and 
consequently jobs will be created. The 
problem, our problem, with this plan is 
not that it might not work, the basic pro- 
' blem Is that it will take years. 
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Brendan Weston 



Roll up your sleeve. Brian 
Mulroney says our economy needs 
a shot In the arm — a quick fix of 
U.S. investment. But the sliort- 
lived euphoria Is sure to leave lis 
even more strung out and depen- 

- dent than we already are. 

Ten years ago the Forlegn In- 
vestment Review Agency (FIRA) 
was set up to screen foreign Invest- 

■ ment and blocl< those investments 
detrimental to Canada's Interests, 
its Intentions were radical but Its 
effect was marginal. The United 
States threatened economic 
reprisals and Canada bacl<ed down 
quietly. 

Mulroney wants to replace FIRA 
with Investment Canada, and push 
for more forlegn Investment Instead 
of less. 

Even If we (falsly) assume all 
forlegn investment will go into sec- 
tors which are not, nor would ever 
interest Canadian Investors, we 
still have cause to resist this Injec- 
tion. 

Canada, like any nation, requires 
some degree of economic in- 
dependence if Its political 
autonomy is to be meaningful. If 
key sectors of our economy are 
controlled by the most powerful na- 
tion In the world then we are 
dependent. 

We are still under the influence 
of our past fixes. Despite FIRA, 
forlegn control of transportation 



equipment (69%), petroleum and 
coal (61%), rubber products 
(90%), electrical products.(54%), 
and chemicals (75%), are frighten- 
ingly high. 

Three quarters of foreign Invest- 
ment in Canada comes from the 
U.S. Fully 55% of mining and 46% 
of manufacturing was directly con- 




trolled by the U.S. in 1976. Under 
FIRA these figures dropped to 30% 
and 33% respectively. 

Foreign control also means many 
Investment, employment, produc- 
tion, and marketing decisions will 
be made abroad which do not 
reflect our Interests. Most research 
and development will also be done 
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INVESTMENT SPRAY OILjl 



abroad. Canadian engineers and 
scientists, like Canadian per- 
formers, will go where the action is 

— south. . 

Our brains are drained while our 
autonomy Is lost. Similarly, our 
bodies will deteriorate as our addic- 
tion takes over. . 

Foreign ownership means profits 
of our Industry will be sent abroad. 
This flow must be offset by an 
equal and opposite flow of money, 
either by selling more Industry or 
selling more products than we buy. 

Selling more Industry will only 
deepen our addiction. This has 
been the Canadian dilemma since 
WWII. We try and make up for pro- 
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Handing over Ihe crown 



Rodger Madden 



Our government's altitude 
toward crown corporations is 
changing. The Conservatives 
believe .government cannot run 
busliiess efficiently. Unfortunately, 
they equate efficiency with pro- 
fitability and ignore the social goals 
of crown corporations. 

Industry KAInlster Sinclair 
Stevens has announced four high 
profile crown corporations will be 
sold off within 18 months. Even the 
Liberals planned to sell them off 
"at the right time." The Conser- 
vatives believe the right time Is 
now. 

The companies on the auction 
block are aircraft manufacturers 
Canadair and deHavilland, 
Teleglobe Canada (communica- 
tions), and Eldorado Nuclear. All 
but deHavilland were prolitable last 
year. 

This itrond towards 'privatiza- 
tion' raises the question of the role 
of the public corporation in a mixed 
economy such as Canada's. 

t\^cGill Economics Professor, Sid 
Ingerman, says to evaluate crown 
corporations we must know "what 
are their reasons for coming into 
being, what are their objectives 
and are they achieving those objec- 
tives?" 

. Primarily, crown corporations ex- 
ist to perform vital services the 
private sector finds unprofitable. 
The classic example for Canada is 



Research and Developement. In the 
short term research and develop- 
ment Is a losing proposition, but in 
the long term it Is necessary for a 
dynamic and growing economy. In 
a economy where American parent 
companies dictate to Canadian sub- 
sidiaries, most R and D Is done out- 
side the country. 

Crown corporations are also ac- 
tive in sectors which' the govern- 
ment feels to be vital like energy, 
(Petro-Canada) and' culture (CBC). 
They serve advisory needs of the 
government (Economic Council of 
Canada), and aid infant Industries. 

Criticisms of public enterprises 
are based on the belief that a) they 
provide unfair competition for the 
private sector, b) direct resources 
toward unnecessary activity, c) 
they are not accountable to parlia- 
ment and the people of Canada and 
d) most importantly are profit los- 
ing. 

That public corporations provide 
unfair competition doesn't seem 
consistent with the Canadian ex- 
perience. Professor Ingerman 
points out the Canadian public and 
private sector can and have worked 
effectively together. Each judge 
their performance by looking at 
their competitor. Relevant ex- 
amples of this are; Air Canada ver^ 
sus CP Air, CBC versus CTV, and 
CN Rail versus CP Rail. , 

That crown corporations are not 
directly accountable to parliament 
Is consistent with the operations of 



fits going out of the country by in- 
viting even more investment Into 
the country. We then end up in a 
worse position than where we 
started — more profits than evér 
leaving Canada. 

Eventually, we will have to sell 
more products abroad than we buy 
to balence these payments. This Is 
a direct loss of Canadian wealth.'' 

Foriegn Investment Is not always 
poisonous. But when It is 
penetrating, when it colors the vital 
sectors of our economy, when it 
saps our Industry without expan- 
ding it, it is toxic. 

Foriegn investment in Canada 
needs review, not a fix. 



any company. They would not be 
able to operate effectively in the 
market place, competing with 
private enterprise if they had to 
check with parliament every time 
they made a decision. For example. 
If PetroCanada had announced Its 
plans to buy Petrofina Canada 
before actually buying it, specula- 
tion would have caused the price of 
shares to skyrocket. ' ' 

As to the criticism that crown 
corporations are profit losing, a 
report done by the Privy Council Of- 
fice of the Trudeau government 
stated, "...the pursuit of commer- 
cial goals was never Intended to 
overlde the broad social, culteral or 
economic goals that Crown cor- 
porations were established to pur- 
sue. " ^ . 

In other words ttte pursuit of pro- 
fit never was and never should be a 
criteria for the establishment of any 
crown corporation in Canada. Each 
individual corporation rnust .be 
evaluated by Its objectives and not 
by its money costs. 

Cost cutting measures by fiscally 
conclous Conservatives combined 
with a private enterprise bias will 
likely lead many corporations down 
the road to privatization or 
dismantlement. 

Corporations must be judged ac- 
cording to their social as well as 
economic goals. Narrow Conser- 
vative vision will lead to the loss of 
many valuable public corporations; 
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Optometrists , 

V. J. Heiu^^RichM^^ra Jr. O.p. 
^/r^y-j'i Jacques BenoU O.D. 

Eye Examinations 
Glasses — Contact Lenses . 

630 Sherbrool<e W., Ste. 100 
(Between Union & Unlvcnlly) 

849-1274 
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472-1910 

PLACE DU CHÊNE (ST-EUSTACHE) LTÉE 

OFFICE SPACE AVAILABLE FOR 
PHYSICIANS I DENTISTS I OPTICIANS ETC. 
FROM 500-3000 sq. t. 
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Raoul Blanchette 
Directeur des Ventes 



CHRISTMAS AT CHRIST CHURCH 
CATHEDRAL 

Sic. Catherine & University 
Information: 288-6421 

ORGAN RECrrAl^ FOR THE ÀDVElfT SEASON 

Thursday. December 6. 13'&"'20 ari2:30 p.m. 
Sarah Fraser • Gayle Martin • Gerald Whcclcr 

"THE WORDS AND MUSIC OF CHRISTMAS" 
Saturday, December 22nd at 5:00 p.m. 

CHRISTMAS EVE EUCHARIST AT 11:00 P.M. 
Scrnion by Dean Andrew S. Hutchison 

CHRISTMAS DAY EUCHARIST AT 10:00 A.M. 
Sermon by Bishop Reginald Hollls 
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I read the newspapers and I see an opi- 
nion written by RAEU, caliing for ali sections 
of the population to mal(e sacrifices, to show 
solidarity and responsibility in the current 
economic crisis. You attacl< the so-calied 
"corporatism" and "privileges'-' of unioniz- 
ed worlters. And then the following week I 
read another opinion in the paper, this time 
from the PQ or the Liberals, and what do 
they say? The same damn thing! "Tighten 
your bèUs, we're all in the same boat! 
Worl<ers demand too much!" Fuck it, Denis, 
real wages have gone down 15 per cent over- 
the last three years, unemployment In 
Québec is 14-15 per cent, youth unemploy- 
ment is 30 per cent. How the fuck are we . 
gonna tighten our goddamn belts', if we can't 
even afford a belt? 

RAEU: Listen, Stéphane» Ijgree with a lot of 
what you're saylng|^!!lie>'new technical 
revolution is hurting a lot of non-specialized 
workers, people with low Incomes, women, ; 
we agree on that. We also believes in pro- 
found structural reforms, a redistribution of- 
wealth and of opportunities to the disadvan- 
taged classes or groups In Québécois socie- 
ty. We're more practical about It than the 
RAJ, which seems to go off the deep end all 
the time. For young people to becomé an ac- 
cepted part of a society which continuously 
rejects them, which slams doors on them, 
which can't guarantee them a productive 
future or-'eveni an affordable education, 
we've got to prove that we have serious and 
responsible alternatives. You guys aren't 
knocking on the door, you seem to want to 
smash the whole building down. 
RAJ: So what great "aiternatWes" do you 
propose? 

RAEU: We say all Individuals must show 
solidarity In the current crisis. - 

As a society we have to find new^forms of 
work-sharing to create Jobs. Workere^lfTan 
industry would work 5 hours less a week 
'. and maybe take a partial or equivalent pay 
- cut to liberate those extra hours for 
unemployed people. Other ideas would be . 
early retirement, so younger workers could 
lind jobs; or the alternation between work 
., and retraining. With the new technologies, 
: workers are going to have to re-learn their 
• jobs every five or ten years anyway. Paid re- 
educational holidays would also mean more 
: hiring to replace workers undergoing recycl- 

RAJ: We go alongHntlr the' demands of the 

; labour movement throughout the Western 
world: reduce the work week to 35 hours 
without pay. cuts and without the loss of 
social benefits or rights. Economists have 
shown that could create 150,000 to 300,000 
Jobs here. 

And we believe In preferential hiring for 
women Into non-tradltlorial manufacturing 
: sectors so they can break out of "female 
: ghettoes" where most women are concen- 
i: trated at low pay, with no promotion, no 
VÏ unions to protect them. The same for young 
people: youth and women are always last 
hired, first fired. And. why not cut the 
miiitaty? Studies show the same amount of 
money Invested in education or hèàith 
creates 2-3 tirpes more work than when It's 
' ' in military production. - 
>i RAEU: Come on, do you think businessmen 
are going to agree to that? 

As for other social Interests, like govern- 
ment, business and unions, we think that 
we have to denounce their corporatist prac- 
tices that exclude young people from the 
game. They're privileged elements of soclé- 
ty. 

RAJ: That's where I disagree.- You show 
[your true colours, vvhen you talk about 




about. o(' ai graindk)se summit meeting to 
which govemriient. business, unions and 
youth would be Invited to thrash out a new 
social contract, to redistribute social power, 
responsibilities and resources, that's ail 
bullshit. For one thing, government and 
business are on the same side. For another, 
labour never gets listened to seriously 
unless It accepts the line the bosses want, 
and youth? They'll only listen if we smash 
the fucking place up a bit. Can't you see. 
ttiey want to use you. Then they'll be able to 
point to the FtAEU and say: "See. youth 
agrees we've got to make sacrifices and 
unions are evil." That's ail they want out of 
us. 

RAEU: We're for cooperation. We'll use con- 
frontation when necessary, but is it the only 
method? RAEU has never disagreed: the 
underprivileged, a lot of vrorkers. women, 
seldom get to participate In decistons that af- 
fect their Ih^elihoods. their future. We don't 
like that any more than you do. But we think 
that there is nothing to be gained by destroy- 
ing the system, least of all by labour, youth 
and women, in theory, ali of your radteal 
Ideas are wonderful. But we prefer to live in 
the real worid: you can't run around with a 
shopping list of demands; you'vé got to 
show you're prepared to make concessions. 
And as young people, we have to prove our 
good faith by proposing practical reforms in 
order for other social interests to be willing 
to listen to our démands. Otherwise, we 
come off sounding like a bunch of lunatics. 

Another thing. The welfare statlsm of the 
GO'S taught us to alvrays depend on others; 
In Québec, vra often don't take the initiathre. 
And I admits' sometimes those most attached 
to the welfare state are corporate welfare 
bums, companies always' crying for more 
government subsidies, at the same time they 
cry for cutbacks in social servk:es. They're 
selfish and rich and ail the rest of It. At 
RAEU. we're not a bunch of money-grubbing 
capitalists. We know we won't easily reach a 
consensus with "older" people, and that in- 
cludes bosses who often don't accept to 
grow up and make way for the energy and 
social commitment of young people. Our pro- 
jects are intended to be useful to the whole 
community, not Just one section, and to 
mobilize resources and Initiath/es the state 
. isn't capable of. Maybe we shouid'rBalIze we 
might not be able to depend dn the state to 
create work. Maybejm;have to create our 
own work. Look^àt^iroriter cooperatives, 
small decentralized enterprises: local 
autonomous community projects are part of 
M Québécois cultural tradition, and 
'students can. with little money or loans from 
government youth programs, form small 
businesses. 

RAJ: You still need i^cash . What about the 
130,000 youngtw^MTTreciplents? Do you 
know how depressing it is to live that way, 
no hope, no self-confidence? You end up 
believing you're worthless. Unemployed, no 
experience, no credentials, a bank's gonna, 
lay cash on you? Crazy! You're so middiè^^ 
class, you can't see the reality of poverty 
and misery young people are often forced in- 
to. 

RAEU: Well, Stéphane, this isn't getting us 
anywhere. I have to go. I'm writing a RAEU 
submission to a government commission on 
youth unemployment. 

RAJ: Yeah, well I've got an appointment 
with the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions, and then I'm going to a RAJ occupa- 
tion of the offices of the Ministry of Social Af- 
fairs to protest cutbacks on Job creation pro- 
grams. Salut camaradé.- 
RAEU: Salut. without the "camarade". 



t)oss. Ali i know is that the Idea you guys are 
cohstaritiy putting forth is bullshit. That 
whole idea you guys are always bandying 
"social responsibility" In the abstract. The 
RAEU always says young people have to 
assume both their rights and their respon- 
sibilities. How can we be expected to take 
responsibilities when they don't even con- 
sider what we have to say. That attitude Is 
disgusting: you're saying we're responsible 
for 30 per cent unemployment, tor the fact 
that 50 per cent of young people quit school 
before the end of high school. We didn't 
create the crisis, why should we pay for it by 
making sacrifices? 

And when you talk about "privileged" 
sections who should make sacrifices, are 
you talking about the 20 per cent% of the 
population that is unionized or the four per 
cent who are bosses and administrators, 
who are rich, and avoid taxes? Take RAEU's 
idea of a "Community Solidarity Fund". You 
suggest all employed workers should con- 
tribute part of their weekly earnings to a 
fund for job Investment. Most people don't 
work in unionized places, and because of 
that, they have little or no say about' their 
working conditions or wages . And you want 
them to sacrifice even more? They should 
(]lve more to the bosses who've been beating 
on them ail their lives so they can get beaten 
oh some more? 

Shit, Canadian banks last year were the 
most profitable in the whole fucking world. A 
lot of corporations make mega-profits and 
re-Invest them in Chile, South Africa or 
Taiwan. Why don't we take that money, in- 
stead of continuing to Impoverish workere? 



You guys from RAEU sometimes critteize 
particular aspects of the government's 
policies or problems In the system, but you 
basically want to be part of the system. 
Christ, you're unhrerslty students, the future 
bosses, administratôre and engineers of the 
same companies that are screwing us today. 
You're gonna be the future politicians and ■ 
leaders telling us to "tighten out belts". 

Don't you realize we have to confront the 
system? In the past, social progress was 
achieved only because people organized and 
fought for it. fought against governments 
and business. Shit, we formed the RAJ 
because a lot of youth associations saw 
where the RAEU's policy of sitting around a 
table with the government, business and 
other so-called "social Interiocutors" led: 
straight down the path to accepting their 
rules, being co-opted by the system on the 
system'sjerms. RAJ tries to represent all 
componOTiiS | jBf | Québec youth, students, 
workers.^'' unetnpjoyed youth, youth on 
welfare, on a^SssIs^ independence from 
government, business and traditional 
political parties. We need a political alter- 
native that represents popular interests. We 
want to be part of a movement that encom- 
passes labour, women's groups, minorities, 
and the peace movement. 

RAEU: So, Stéphane, you're basically say- 
ing the system doesn't work, and we 
shouldn't even try making It better? We 
should throw It out. abolish it? OK. so what 
are you going to propose to replace it? 
RAJ: Look Denis. I'm not a future establish- 
ment politician like you. I'm not going to be a 



speak to each other 
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Lee and Terry have been 
employed byjBsanfie^company for 
years. They^5*ttie''same sort of 
work. They have roughly com- 
parable attendance and perfor- 
mance records, though Terry's Is 
slightly better, on the average. 
Both are supporting a family. 

Terry is paid 64 percent of Lee's 
take-home wages. The disparity Is 




P. 



nonindexed pensions. Two out of 
every three poor people In Canada 
are women. Forty-one percent of 
families In which the woman Is the 
wagô-earner live In poverty, as op- 
posed to 7% of male led families. 

This devaluation of women's 
laboùr Is made evident In ways 
other than economic dlsparl^. 
Recently, In MIssisauga, Ontàrlojfà 



suburbs and towns of southern On- 
tario. There is lots of cheap 
housewife labour. They are offered 
nine-lo-three shifts, summers off, 
and minimum wage with no hope of 
promotion. 

The entire structure of the female 
Job force is in flux, with the advent 
of " information technology". 
|i^h> Innovations as computerlza- 



lUhips are down for 
women in high-leoh — 



Amy Kaler 




*not the result of seniority, efticlen- 
jcy, prolessionallsni — or chance. It 
tis the result of gender: Lee Is male 
and Terry female. 

The practices that, seek to 
equalise Terry's economic status 
with Lee's are called "affirmative 
action" by their boosters; "selec- 
tive discrimination" by their 
detractors. But Lee has been the 
beneficiary of "selective 
discrimination" so deeply ingrain- 
ed that it Is called "the way things 
have always been." 

The 64 percent figure 'Is one of 
the most commonly-heard 
economic statistics. This Inequity, 
the financial manifestation of a 
deeper social inequity, pervades all 
levels of economic strata. Even In 
those areas In which female 
employment is the norm, the male 
minority Is better paid. For exam- 
ple, 81.6% of civil service file 
clerks were female In 1982, and 
were paid B7% of the wage of i leir 
I male counterparts, 
j Affirmative action c£ not v ork 
' until women are out of the tradi- 
tional Job ghr 'os. These ghettos 
are areas in wh.ch the workers are 
overwhelmingly women- — areas 
which involve labour which Is un- 
skilled, not secure, and underpaid. 

Women predominate in "entry 
level" Jobs — those which require 
relatively little training. Most men 
are promoted to more prestigious 
jobs, most women aren't. These 
r entry level jobs, mostly In the ser- 
vice and sales fields, are also the 
most vulnerable to being wiped out 
by high technology. Theise jobs 
(along with part time workefs,^ of 
whom 70 percent are women) are 
also last to be unionised and thus 
the least secure. 

Wtien layoffs occur, because of 
job erosion by high technology or 
because of a depressed economy, 
women are the first to go and the 
last to recover economically. A 
1982 study examining 21 plant 
. closings in Ontario found that a 
year after the layoffs, more than 55 
percent of the women, compared 
with 32 percent of the men, were 
still unemployed. 

Job ghettos are neither decent 
nor humane places to work. All the 
loregolng points to a theme running 
through the Canadian Job market — 
men are workers. Women are com- 
modities. 

The worst manifestation of this 
disparity lies in thp appaling female 
poverty rates - the reusit of both 
low wages, and inadequate or 



representative of Phantom In- 
dustries Inquired about the 
feasibility of locating a plant there 
- In terms of the avalilblllty of im- 
migrant women from South East 
Asia. "We're Interested in their 
long slender fingers," said the 
représentative.. i 

Witness also the existence of 
"mlHlmum wage belts". In outlying 



Wlien layoffs , ioccur 
bedause of Job erosion by 
high technology..! ' 




... women are the first to 

go...; . i 




... and the last to recover 
economically. 



■ 'r ! 





tion and word-processors have 
served to erode a dlsproportionate- 
iy.large area of the service and 
clerical sectors - the "pink collar 
ghetteo" which employs the ma- 
jority of both part-time and full-time 
women workers. 

Heather Menzies, writing in 
Women and the Chip: Case Studies 
of the Effects of Informatics on 
Employment In Canada speculates 
that the massive surge of female 
unemployment due to this 
technology will soon be felt. She 
estimates female unemployment 
.levels will be between 12% and 
i30%by 1990.- : 

! 

' According to Menzies, the rapid 
expansion of the service sector in 
tlie 197.0s staved off a female 
economic crisis, but this sector is 
rapidly contracting. 

Those women whose Jobs are 
preserved will- face deteriorating 
working conditions. Some com- 
puter terminals are hooked into 
systems which provide instant 
feedback on. productivity. This 
silent monitoring tif every action 
and its implicit pressure for greater 
output further depersonalises the 
work-place. 

The resulting anxiety could even- 
tually produce the kind of social 
problems associated with assembly 
line work. As well, by its implied 
stress on quantity, monitoring 
could also frustrate the worker's 
chance of upward mobility, as its 
emphasis discourages anything 
beyond rote clerical work. 

On-line terminals (those which 
are hooked up to a central system 
without needing to be physically at- 
tatched) make It possible to utilise 
the pool of "housewife labour" In 
the home. Convenient? Yes, but 
isolated - and impossible for the 
women Involved to organise. 

Since the turn of the century, 
when all working conditions were 
cornparable to those of women to- 
day, organised labour has been the 
only effective way for working con- 
ditions to Improve. Women who are 
Isolated in their homes by this sort 
of technology do not fit Into the 
model of labour organising. Union 
leaders, almost all male, have 
shown no interest In changing the 
model to include these women. 

On one point unions, business 
and government agree. The threats 
to and conditions of women's 
employment are of little concern to 
them. 



On the market 
mentaliii 



ProfBSsWAIlBhFenlchBl 



in 1947 an article by Karl 
Poianyi entitlpd "Our Obsolete 
Market Mentality"' subtitled 
|..-;:;Clvlllzatloh . Must Find a New 
^Thpught Pattern',: appeared In 
I'Cornmentary magazine, in the^, 
article, Poianyi noted that the-' 
market turned . the human re-' 
.quirement of satisfying material 
[.needs into an "economic 
>.i|i6ti.ve!J^by^jlnklng ;these needs 
'to'productlonHfirough; ''earning 
an income". He bbseiyed. that 
' 'an economic system . actiialiy 
relying for Its mainspring on 
hunger . yvould be almost 



a-^Biaslc hurhan' requirement, -isf 
hot à priority when the economic 
system Is said to require a lower 
Inflation raiéi;;^*-^K;i^^4-^;fS^;i:| 
But Isn't .eciJrioijilc growth thé'' 
necessary pre-condition for solv- 
ing our society's problems? The 
claim is made that if market Im-v 
.vpLoratives ; are satisfiepi, 
: unemployment, and most other 
economic problems, ^111 be sol^ 
ed. Further, the economic prjere- 
quislte for dealing with a range of ' 
social issues will be In place. 
This,, is the market rationality, 
assumption;- vi-^ - - .«/| 
';lt is this ahlstoricai view qf the 
world that has presumably led 
the Canadian government to si/gT'- 
gest that many social programs;^ 



... as 

perverse as a family based on the „ „„, „. . 

.bare;urge of sex." In the same . and the principle of universality 
:;yein; • Poianyi stated/*''-*^ - 
l^niodern industrial mm^.^. 
Instead ;>-ofiv^^ 



~jtes;_;that vve. carr no'i 

JSR'^' • It Is What aiiows'i 

:v: v----r . >r;-u:.-r^;,-w-..-... v "•thB'govetnnwnt ôtGréàt- Britain^ 
;8ystem.^beino: embe(fdedyinv.the/^to eliminate jobs ^ 
_ social,' relatlonshIp$,:thé8e rBlà-;;;^ c^^ in order to make tho^. 
Iktionshjps were now embedded in - coal Indus^^^^^ 
l^thejfecbhomlc,' 8y8tem'V::..TIiov>^ 
I result was that socIal.^classMjfewhlle the history, of the 
bdirectly^,.and .oltier^f'^"'"*'^-^' - - - 



I vi^.voyoiyuiiiiH Ilia Wi ,winpiy.îv: leveis oi unemployment and 
|ri^itft;ttf9|tliltarlafr^^^^^^ social disruption. This Is not the 

' leàst'jiôt InterferBjVjltt^^ —————— 

ing of the market>ppajnKm^5V'V; 

There : havo";|Èe'éfi^8omoV' 
marginaivimprôvéniêntsiini otirîv 
"Mhoughtipattèrh'^;8lhco5l947^ 
r .The concept of a social safety net 
J ahdithe pririciple 'of universality 
' have • rnodlf led the'Unk betwéan c 
.Individual well being and;jln-i': 
' dividual contribution to the pi^^^ 
I ';ducti6n of.goods and services'. ' 
I This development Is seen by 
many .as à refiecton of the flex- 
ibility of market arrangements, it 
!;is taken to indicato^ithat^ while 
maintaining theiproductive. effl- place to write a •hlstbiy bf 'the 
-ciency of the market, It is possi- market,jiMiiuj8ineM^ 
ble to .build, a more compas- ----•■^■*«™''«««^'- • 

.-.slonate.'-andJivthat sense a more 
.^Medtjsocîèty.^^ - . 

Unfortunately; market clyiliza- 





ibèj)bvlôus:' 
creating 



■ tion has not really found a new 
l^^lthought pattern". This Is not to 
suggest that the expansion of 
social services in market 
societies has. not Improved 
• peoples' Jives. These services 
have provided. greater individual 



observi 
in th|_ 

weaithîlj^Hîipârkèt. has also 
created problems that It has no 
capacity to solve. Now that we 
live In a society of abundance. It 
is time to seriously address those 
problems. It Is no longer 
necessary, or desirable, 'that we 
make the neodsiofithe market 



J. .c - - . our first priorllyjteven lf.wo know - 

Œ)f4fi?QMll,oth8fvri8 :that would 

he!ca89T?;H.ow^ growth. The 

In market societies still base' new V'thoughl pattem^5)'referr8d'i 



.their policy decisions on the' 
-market: .mentalltythat Poianyi' 
/observed was obsolete. Priority 
■ is still; placed ,on; satisfying , the ■ 



edltjii^nmlc systeâln?our:| 
social rèlationshlps. I.,"/' 
■ ilhe^, comfortable . assumption"' 



fpérceh^ed heeds of ttw'ecbno^^ lor tlie 

.system. How : else does 'ohe ©^^^ 

5«ed: W • ■ 



; plain the. emphasis; on lowerlngij6ïîSBShlîônêd:>y^^^ And 
the Inflation rate-even at the ex- answere - to -• pur;*' social ■ and - 
pense of socially v disastrous political problems jf we confront 
1.^ unemployment .=-lByel8?:'A8':Popé,JhoM:probI^^^ 
IfeJohn Paul II , lias obsei^ 

'^labours «veiyda/ to bulld;Up!h|8FmarKetï It Is "a matter for another " ' 

existence, to produce his world/ essay o determine whether it Is 
I Joxreate his history.. It is in this possib e, within the framework 
J||abpur that, man révéalà)vh|8;>iYof a market society,'" to develop 
jppeclal dignity. Yet employmeritivv-nev/,^^^^ 



iiimimiiiiMiMiiiiiimii 


llll!MVjMll!|fî|'MM|MjVl!l|l!l?!l'MM|'M'!ltH4*W.liW^^ 
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Rodger Madden 
and Brendan Weston ■ 

Canadians have come to expect 
' their politicians to lie. In this 
respect at least Brian Mulroney has 
not disappointed us. 

In the sincerathon that 
characterised our federal elections, 
Brian Mulroney soiemly vowed to 
never violate "the sacred trust'' — 
universality. He said the top priori- 
ty was to be "jobs, Jobs, Jobs." 
Jobs overnight through investor 
confidence and jobs directly 
through government proflramSj^,jj 



their money southward to get a 
higher return under the American 
rates and our dollar would would 
die a horrible death on the spot. 

The road to lower interest rates 
must paved by the United States. 
Unfortunately, Ronald Reagan 
shows little interest. For rates to go 
down the US deficit must go down. 
Government spending must be cut 

' or taxes raised to do this. Reagan 
will have a hard lime slashing 
social spending further, he won't 
cut back his military spending and 

:^herefuseSj1o,ralse taxes. 



YOURUNeMPtOVMENT 
CHeCK ANP TAKE YOUR 

TIME FINDING ANOTHER, 

JOB, WJCK.' 



MAY^I 
YOU'RE 
RIGHT/ 




However, Michael Wilson's mini- 
budget shows these promises to be 
less than sacred. He says the new 
priority Is deficit reduction, not 
jobs. 

The PC government would have 
us believe If we lower the deficit, 
lower interest rates will follow. 
Lower Interest rates means private 
business can get cheaper loans 
and this encourages them to in- 
vest, expand and employ. A » B 
= C. The welfare of all will be pro- 
vided by the goodwill of business. 

Unfortunately, our deficit is not 
the most important thing which 
determines our Interest rates. They 
are directly tied to American in- 
terest rates - If theirs don't go 
down, ours can't. 

If. (or example, we did lower our 
Interest rates below the 
Americans', every self-respecting 
Canadian businessman would haul 



Until the American deficit goes 
down Canada's Interest rates will 
stay right where they are whether 
we lower our own deficit or not. 

Nevertheless our government 
seems committed to deficit reduc- 
tion with religious fervor. At ail 
costs, we are told, the deficit must 
be reduced. Canadians must stop 
living beyond their means, and we 
must stop living on borrowed 
money. 

There is a popular misconception 
about deficits. The Canadian deficit 
Is not like a personal debt which 
you owe to someone else. The 
government deficit Is financed 
mainly through the sale of govern- 
ment bonds to Canadian banks, 
businesses, and individuals. The 
Interest on the deficit Is payed back 
to Canada and Canadians. This is 
money in Canadian hands. Nobody 
is going to repossess us. 




'SAV/ pv» 6or JUST The thin* for 
you/ rr*s MvwoNpeAfi'u 

(WeXOmc TRANSLATOR"; 



mum 




eAiV/ JUST READ A 
SeNTtNCe IMTO 1 HI& M/Kfi 
ANC ira RCAP IT BACK IN 
UNOeB^TANÛAeiP CN6H6H/ 




m 



yett£ 6c«5? 'o^4l.Y e/ wim6 aiar>»sai-i£mnism 

MAO TSe-Tl)N6 1H0U6HT OUB 6U1DC ;>N0 6RA&PIN6 
aA*5 ifW&iiU AS THE KgyilNK CM WE MAJN- 
TAIN, IN TH£ fACe OF APEAT CHAOS AND TURMOlU 

AU Apoum» m, (xakitv oe vision ANOMsoiure 

CONWPENCg IM THe WAOtV Of CUR CAUSE. " > 




&?Z... "ONLV BV USIN6 THIS t>O6A«TIC,R£|F|e0 ^ 
ID«X06V AS OOR 6UIpe AND Pl£MN6 OUT ONE OF 
IT6 TENETS AC TH£ MA6l<:At. EXPLANATION XQ 
REDUCE (VEKyTHIN6 TO, CAN WE MAINTAIN IM TH£ 

OUR MENTAtnoUfi'lBRlUM, * 

AN lUUStON OF OMNISdJENCE 

And Neurotic ccnfipem^ 

IM the VtCTOny OF OUR 
MINUTE GROOPieT/" 



A large deficit makes business 
nervous. They fear governments 
will just print money or raise taxes 
to cover it. The first would create 
inflation, the second, well no-one 
likes to give up their money. 

Tory Finance Minister Michael 
Wilson has slashed $3.5 billion 
from government spending, and 
plans to eliminate a further $30 
billion by 1990. 

Canadians are asked to tighten 
their belts, bite the bullet, and toe . 
the line to help business feel com- 
fortable In Canada. The burden and 
risk of conservative deficit reduc- 
tion . fails on the poor and 
unemployed, the very people the 
conservatives claim their economic 
program Is designed to help. 

The $3.5 billion has been sliced 
from social programs not corporate 
subsidies. According to a Finance 
department leak it will cost us fifty 
thousand jobs directly, as well as 
$128 million Jobs which will not 
materlalizé.(Giobe and Mall, Mon- 
day, December 3). 

•Wilson has also considered 
eliminating universality In pensions 
and family allowances. He plans to 
cut the' provincial health and 
education transfers. 
' Most alarming is the upcoming 
'review' of unemployment . in- 
surance,(labelled a Jdislnceniive' 
to job-hunting), sut)sldized' hous- 
ing, and minimum wage. 

Wilson has raised taxes and cut 
social spending to attack the 
deficit. Gasoline and sales taxes, a 
larger portion of a poorer person's 
Income, have ail been raised. 
However, election promises of a 
minimum tax on the rich, to 
eliminato tax loopholes, has been 
postponed pending 'thorough 
review'. • 

In liquidating government spen- 
ding Wilson is stuffing these babies 
of humane legislation down the 
drain, squeezing the poor. And 
what Is our reward for this suffer- 
ing? 

More suffering.' Waiting for 
business will be the theme of the 
IQSOs as it was in the 30s. Cana- 
dians are being asked to risk their 
social benefits, their jobs, and their 
wages for some future boom 
somewhere over the rainbow. 
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THE CANADIAN MINERAL INDUSTRY 
EDUCATION FOUNDATION 



offers 



UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 



MINING Qi' MINÉMlf ÉNGÉERING^d 
EXTRACTIVE or PROCESS METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING ' 

$2,000 

to students wishing to enter the first or subsequent i)rofe8siDnal . 
year of a degree course in Mining or Mineral Engineering 
and Extractive or Proceès Metallurgical Engineering. 

For applications contact: ' 



or 



The Secretary, 

Canadian Mineral Industry Education Foundation, 
P.O. Box 45, Commerce Court West, Toronto, Ont. 

The Dean of Engineering 
Applied Science 

CLOSING DATE: FEBRUARY 8. 1985 
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edmen skate to new record 



w - 

by Earl Zukerman 

V McGlll's hockey team open- 
edjhejr 1 04th season with a 
If aiig and have been thunder- 
ing along ever since. '■ 
^ The Red and White streaked 
to a modern-day team record, 

tinning their first 6 league 
smes before suffering a 
{jumbling 7-1 loss against an 
explos- ive Chlcoutlml squad 
(8- 1 -2) who dropped their on- 
^|pss to date at the hands of 
e; Redmen earlier this 
ason. 

The defeat has brought the 
edmen down , to ' earth as 
ey prepare to host Ottawa's 
^ee Gees In thé final home 
game of the semester (Friday, 
qec 7 at 7:30 PM). 
^. Among the team's victories 
were back-to-back 'barn 
urners' vs the Concordia 
lingers before large crowds 
each arena. The much 
waited rivalry has finally 
Smerged between the Sher- 
brooke St. rivals and McGUi, 

5- 40-2 lifetime vs Concordia, 
their last 9 

ions?^^^''The two 
games played between the 
Ilvals thus far have attracted 
total of 1 ,953 fans who cer- 
Ijiily got their money's 
'orth. 

The tribe are currently 

6- i-O in QUA A play and 

0-5-0 overall. Nine of the 

0 wins have' been come- 

rom-behlnd affairs as this 

ookie-laden team continues 

o Impress. In terms of wlnn- 

ng percentage, McGIII has 

een among the top four 

earns In Canada all season 
I*' .' 
ong. 

Bolstered by the return to 
action of player- coach Réal 



Paiement ànd the fine 
goaltendlng.duo of Stéphane 
Fortin and )amle Bowman, the 
Redmen can only strengthen 
In their quest for a berth at 
the nationals. 
The biggest test will be a 



gruelling second semester 
when McGill will play 13 
games in 33 days, beginning 
and ending with games 
against Concordia (|an 1 1 & 
Feb 12). 
Before then, however, 



McGIII will participate in two 
prestigious tournaments: The 
Key Bank Classic at Lake 
Placid. N.Y. (with Cornell. 
Ohio State and St. Lawrence, 
Dec 28 & 29) and Concordia's 
Micron Tourney (Jan 3-5, with 



Cornell, Toronto and Concor- 
dia). . 

It has been 39 long and 
lean years since McGill last 
won a Canadian inter- 
collegiate championship and 
this could very well bè the 
year. 



Confrontât- 




Heclmen split tourney 



by Earl Zukerman and Carlo 
Del Bosco 

Last weekend the Redmen 
Basketball squad completed 
their pre-Chrlstmas season 
with a l-I record In the Con- 
cordia Tip-Off Tournament. 



. McGill had entered the 
event prepared and confident 
abbut captiiring the toOrna- 
!ment championship. 
However, they didn't get the 
'bounces' and were defeated 
83-79 by a talented Universi- 
ty of Toronto squad. ' ' 

i The previous weekend, 
i McGill fared rather well at 
: Waterloo's annual Nalsmlth 
Classic, winning two games 
before losing the champion- 
ship game against an ex-' 
plosive Waterloo team. 
The Red and White, winners 



of the QUAA title last season, 
have just fallen short of 
defeating numerous big name 
opponents this year. 

Rookie coach Ken 
Schllderoth and assistant 
Carlo Del Bosco, both feel 
that this Is one of the most 
competitive schedules that 
the Redmen have ever had. 

"We're confident about the 
upcoming games." said 
Schllderoth. "The team's 
hard work ethic will definitely 
help overcome our recent 
short- 
comings — it just taltes a little 
time with a young team. 

McGlll, 6-9 thus far, have 
lost 8 games by margins of 6 
points or less, including an 
overtime loss, a two point 
heart-breaker, and the 
aforementioned set-back to 
Toronto. 



Before the regular season 
opens with a home game vs 
Bishop's ()an II at 8:30), 
McGIII will spend the 
Christmas holidays playing 
high calibre teams such as 
Winnipeg (national quarter- 
finalists last year) and Bran- 
don ( 1 984 national finalists). 



Redmen hockey 

WINNING PERCENTAGES ACROSS CANADA 



University 
P.E.I. 
fVoncton 

, fer 

Laurier 
Alberta 
Toronto 




unexpected loss for McGill soccer 



by Takane Chlo Alzeki 

On November 4th, the Soc- 
cer Redmen experienced one 
of the severest blows In the 
•history of the club. The 1-0 
loss to the University of 
British Columbia Thunder- 
birds In the national, semi- 
finals seemed to be a farce — 
a horrifying nightmare. 

The Redmen were on a roil 
since the beginning of the 
season. By beating the tough 
Carleton Ravens 2-1 in over- 
time, McGIII captured their 



own Invitational title, topping 
teams as U.N.B. and Rhode 
Island. 

Their regular season perfor-, 
mance was just as spec- 
tacular. Undefeated since 
September 30, 1981 in 
Q.U.A.A. play (when Concor- 
dia topped them I -0), McGIII 
compiled a 9-0-1 record. 
. totalling 30 goals for and 5 
goals against. They capped 
their 40-game winning streak 
by easily capturing the league 
crown,, shutting out. the 



Stingers 3-0. 

A total of 8 players from 
McGIII were named to the 
1984 Q.U.A.A. All-Star team. 
Defencemen Guy-Marie 
loseph, Francesco Stroppettl. 
and All-Canadians Aiistair 
MacDonald, Marc Noe, and 
Graham Butcher (who led the 
league In scoring with 10 
goals). Forward Peter Elie- 
ment and the two 
goalkeepers. Aldo Braccio 
and Paul Desbarats were also 

pUut turn to page 




and out in Montroa 



Steve Watts 



^There are two things you notice wtille 
CItristmas siioppjng^^downtown:. aii the 
things to buy, and thé bum's;' Despite the in- 
congruity, the two are both regular features 
j( late December. Except that Christmas is 
;emporary. Bums are permanent. 
They're outside Eaton's. They are the peo- 
ple you see picking through garbage cans, 
}nd begging (or change. They are the unfor- 
ïinates braving the winter wind, dressed in 
lorn rags, or covered with polyester carpets. 
And when Christmas is long past, they re- 
main downtown. Each year their ranl<s swell 
new recruits, bolstered by economic 
crisis after crisis. 

The sight of a street person can inspire pi- 
ty, disgust, perhaps shame, and certainly 
gratitude that it is not you In those rags. 

Yet you might be closer to this way of life 
!tian you think. Dr. Aileen Ross, an ex- 
McGill professor of Sociology and author of 
The Bag Ladles of Montréal, says ail that's 
needed to join their ranks is an accident, 
some bad luck, anything. She tells of one 
wonfian who lived a normal life until she 
broke her leg skiing. The pain was so bad 
during her recovery that she began to de- 
pend on drugs, and this started her on a 
long downward slide. Now she Is a 'bag- 
lady'. 

At the Maison du Père, a hostel .for men 
nin by the Salvation Army, ah anonymous 

lîfilter summed It up: 

"You act stupid for a day, and you end up 

tiere." 

One of the first things you notice about 
street peoples' lives Is their isolation from 
human contact and loneliness. They say the 



lives of their neighbours In the hostel's com- 
mon room aren't their business. Any family 
they once had has now deserted them. One 
old man said he was a great-great- 
grandfather. His oflspring refuse to visit 
him, except for his son. 

"Two times a month, when he brings me 
my check." 

Since they have no money, going out to 
meet people Is Impossible. Even going to a 
movie Is out of the 'question. According to 
Dr. Ross, they have "no money to alleviate 
loneliness." 

In fact, while they always live in fear of 
having no money whatsoever, this is Just one 
of their problems. Besides the all-.to-common 
alcoholics, convenient as the butts of many, 
jokes, according to Dr. Ross many suffer 
from drug addictions, or are mentally retard- 
ed. They have no financial security and no 
friends to help, them,,: ;. 

The fear exterids oiiMrils too. The need 
to find a place to stay leads to competition: 
when I asked where one could stay cheaply, 
one old man mentioned a place, adding "If it 
was summer, I would have told you to fuck 
off." Dr. Ross says that they are "terrified 
of having an accident or falling down." 
Since they live in the least protected areas of 
Montreal they are afraid of being attacked 
and robbed of the little they have. 

The M. U.C. Police position on these peo- 
ple is ambiguous. The police aren't concern- . 
ed with them, said a public relations officer, 
except "if we get complaints. Then they are 
sent to the Municipal Courthouse." These 
complaints, he added, are usually trespass- 
ing or loltering(to get warm). 

ifow do these 'down and outs' see their 
lives and themselves? Most are completely 
alone in the world, and feel let down by life; 



they have given up on It. They say "life is 
the pits", and add that it is almost not worth 

Many street people feel rejected by thW 
families and society — giving rise to secrecy 
and ever-present suspicion. Having been 
put down into the trash heap and. left for 
waste, they are wary of talking about how 
ttiey got there or what they were doing 
before. You feel this extreme wariness as 
soon as you approach them, the same fear of 
contact a badly beaten slave might show. Of- 
fered a cigarette, they react with surprise. 
One said; 

"You can't even beg a butt off of most of 
these guys." . 

One old man named Tom summed tip how 
he felt about life:"rm here, just staying two 
steps ahead of the undertaker." Another 
driftè^iffdded. "When 1 see them taking 
méàsureinéntsitfOLa.coffin)^!!!! know I've 
had it!f Dll^pis Wmen s^ talked 
to who ref erewflçiiw msèlvés as "the lowest 
scums." 

With low self esteem and emaciated emo- 
tional support, suicide cannot remain a 
foreign concept for long. They don't talk 
about it themselves, of course, though one 
man named Bill did say It "doesn't happen 
very often", Immediately adding It was "one 
way out of it all." 

It's popular mythology that street men and 
women have chosen their way of life, it's 
believed that drifters have decided to live 
one way, in destitution and desperation, 
while we decided to be warm and well-fed. 
Supposedly, drifters do this to avoid today's 
responsibilities and avoid society. While for 
a very small number this may be the case 
(though I know of none), far and away the 
majority would like nothing better than to be 



sécure enough to talk this way themselves. 

The sad fact is the drifters have no choice, 
^st have no^5^employab|e^skills, ,and are 
reduced to mànïiaf talioQr of the most menial 
or degrading kind, when they are lucky 
enough to get a job.- As well, there Is the fate 
of ex-prisoners, who, though supposedly 
rehabilitated and acceptable to society, are 
still denied jobs because of their record. 
Many convicts In the federal system are 
released without money far from their 
homes, often across the country, according 
to Steve FIneberg of the Québec Civil Libèr- 
ties Union. They too soon join the ranks of 
the homeless.' 

We never really see them, the 'unfortunate 
. buggers' freezing In the winter wind,' as'we 
pass them In our cars or on the bus on our 
way to school or work. 

They only grab our attention when we run 
Into them on the street. Then, for example, 
we might see an old woman, so bundled 
against the chill November evening wind in 
quiltsjiidrags she Is qulte^shapeless. If we 
are notlln!§Yhurry, or me^^rlous, we 
might stop and ask her why she!lsjplcking 
through a garbage can on SteV" Catherine 
Street. Once she gets over her Initial sur- 
prise at actually being addressed, she might 
start mumbling incoherently about the glitter 
paper she had just found, how great it was. 
And we would walk away convinced that she 
was nuts, never getting any closer to her 
world of loneliness and despair. Nothing 
would have changed. 

For that Is their reality — a life with no 
meaning, and no hope of change. As Tom, 
the old drifter put It, "One day a guy fails 
down, they call an ambulance to take the 
carcass away. If he don't come back, he's 
dead; If he does, he survhred." 
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...soecer loss 



cottUnttcd from page 27 

given the honour; Braccio 
also made the All-Canadian 
squad. In addition. Head 
Coach Cord Gow and 
Associate Head Coach Zack 
BreganskI were chosen as 



QUAA Coach of the Year. 

The two-time national 
champs walked on to the 
astro-turfed Molson Stadium 
with confidence, and met the 
challengers from Vancouver 



HOLIDAY SPECIAL 
FOR STUDENTS 

$10.00 for a squash and 

racquetball membership 
valid until February 1st, 1985. 

THIS CARD Ail own vnii m pf ^'y- 

• RACQUETBALL iCAte de Llesse only): 
Weekdays: 8h30 AM-11h15 AM INCL 

1h45PM-3h15PM INCL 
lOhOO PM-To closing 
Weekends: Any Time 

• SQUAStL(Cdte de Liesse & Rockland): 
Weekdays: 8h00 AM-10h30 AM INCL 

1h15 PM-4h15 PM INCL 
8h45 PM To closing 
Weekends: Any Time 
'• YOU MUST BE A FULL TIME STUDENT 
•• COURTTIME IS EXTRA 
•• YOU MUST PUY DURING SPECIFIC HOURS 
DONT MISS YOUR CHANCE TO TRY 
THESE 2 SPORTS». 
FOR INFORMATION: 



cAtxmlkui 

racr 





739-3271 332-9665 
• THIS COULD MAKE A VERY NICE CHRISTMAS GIFT... 



with an experienced eye. 
McGIII took control of the 
game, and had high hopes of 
Facing 'the familiar Carteton 
Ravens in the final. 

Shot after shot was 
directed at the Thunderbird 
net, but all.were stopped by 
B.C.'s acclaimed isoalie, the 
25-year old Brian Kennedy. 
U.B.C. on the otherhand, was 
unable to get past the McGIII 
défensive line — except for 



Martlets look good 



by Earl Zukerman 

With a record of 13-5, the 
McGIII Martlets Basketball 
team Is winding up the first 
half of the season ranked fifth , 
in Canada. 

Having lost only twice to 
Canadian opposition thus far 
(Toronto, ranked first and 



one Instance 1 7 minutes Into ' Lf "rentian, ranked third), the 



the second half. U.B.C. refus- 
ed to pass up this opportuni- 
ty, and 6'2" defenceman El 
Ladah blasted the winner past 
a challenging Aldo Braccio. 

The next 25 minutes com- 
prised of Redmen near- 
misses at the Thunderbird net. 
A Graham Butcher shot from 
the .left side of the goal ap- 
peared to be the tying effort 
— but lady luck was with 
U.B.C. that day, and the invin- 
cible Kennedy dove to the 
left, deflecting the ball with 
his finger tips. 

Nevertheless, the game 
proved to be a valuable ex- 
perience for the many 
talented rookies that com- 
prised the 1984 Redmen. 
With the majority of the 
members returning, the 
Redmen are expected to be 
once again the top challenger 
for the national title In the 
1 985 season. 



Martlets are looking better 
than ever under coach Hubert 



Lacroix and new assistant 
coach Linda Schaapman. 

After the New Year. McGIII 
will be hosting its sixth annual 
Martlet Invitational Tourna- 
ment (january 4-6). . 

Among the teams Invited to 
participate in the tourney, are 
University of Toronto and the 
fourth-ranked University 'i?of 
Lethbridge. 



Concordia team 
on probation 



by Brendan Cahill 

The Concordia mens' 
basketball team has been 
placed under one year's pro- 
bation by the Canadian In- 
terunlverslty Athletic Union 
(CIAU). The probation comes 
after a reports by the Inquiry 
set up to look Into allegation 
of Improprieties with varsity 
funds and payment of student 
athtétes'to participate In var- 
sity sports. The Immediate 
result of the action will be 
Concordia not being ranked 
In the weekly CIAU Top Ten 
and losing Its right to qualify 
for playoffs with a wild card 
postlon (an extra playoff 
berth given to thé non- 
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NT RAM U RALS 

ENTRIES OPEN MONDAY, JANUARY 
7, 9:00am FOR: 



BROOMBALL— Men, Women, Co-rec 
FLOOR HOCKEY- Men 
STREET HOCKEY-Men, Women 
INDOOR SOCCER—Men, Women, Co-rec 
VOLLEYBALL— Men, Women, Co-reo 
BASKETBALL— Men, Women, Co-rec 
INNERTUBE WATERPOLO— Co-rec 
UNDERWATER HOCKEY— Co-rec 



ENTRIES CLOSE TUESDAY, JANUARY 15, 
4:30 pm 

CAPTAINS' MEETING: Tuesday, January 15, 
5:15 pm 

ENTRY FEE: $4.00 per person 



Entry forms are available at the Intramural Office of the 
Currle Gym— Room G35 

For more information call the IM office— 392-4730 



McGILL UNIVERSITY 
. INSTRUaiONAL PROGRAM 
WINTERTERM 
REGISTRATION: WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16. 1965 
16:00 hfs., Currle Gymnasium, 475 Pine Ave. 



AOlVmES. 
DANCE 

Dollet . J24 

Jou $22 

Sodol. $15- 

Aerobic $15 

RACQUETS 

Squosh I. : . .$iO 

Squash II $12 

Squosh (Prtvote). ... . . $12 

Tennis (Intro)'. .$10 

Tennis (Inter) $10 

Tennis (noddond). $50 

Dodmlnton I $ 0 

Dodmlmon 11 $ 6 

Rocquets Comblnotlon i$20 

MARTIAL ARTS 

AlWdo $16 

Shoflnjiryu Korote I $ 1 6 

Shoflnjlryu Korote II . $16 

Somorol Korote I .$16 

Somurol Korote II. . . . .$16 

Shotokon Korote I $16 

Shotokon Korote II . ....... $16 

Jodo $16 

Women's Self-Defense $12 

To! Chi. ... ; ; $12 

VARIA 

GET FIT $10 

The Totol Workout . . . . . .~. . .$ 1 



Aalon AeroblQ $16 

Aerobic Skipping $io 

Weight Training I $io 

Welght.Trolnlngll. $io 

Arche^. $.(o 

fencing I $15 

Fencing II $^5 

Golf...,..., ;jio 

Equestrlon (Plerrefonds) $ 70 

Yogo I $12 

Yoga II. 

Skating , 5^2 

Hockey I 520 

Hockey II $20 

Cufllng $40- 

Cross Country SWIng $14 

Cross Country SW Weekend ... $35 
AQUATICS . 

Yellow to Ited...; $12 

Maroon to Olue.. $15 

Green to White. i $15 

Stroke Improvement . '. $12 

Sprlngboord DMng . : $ 1 4 

Swim Fit ; 

Swinnnoalcs/Aqoodses .$12 

Synchro Swinn/Stor Progrom . . . $ 1 2 

Ufesoving 1, 2.0 $12 

DronzeAAedollion $20 

Dronze Cross. S20 

5CU.D.A... :si26 



ALL COURSES ARE CO-ED 

FIRST COME. FIRST SERVED 

YOU MUST REGISTER IN PERSON WITH 

AN I.D. OR GYM MEMBERSHIP CARD 
CLASSES START THE WEEK OF JANUARY 21 . 

UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED. 
INFORMATION, Office G7. Currie Gymnosium 
Phone 392-4737 



qualifying team with the best 
overair record). 

The university set up an In- 
vestigation committee last 
December, after the Link 
wrote a series of articled 
alleging Illegal' under-ttTe 
table payment to varsity 
athletes which revealed 
several athletes were over-j 
paid for jobs given them by' 
the Athletics department and,! 
In some cases were paid eveni 
when they didn't show up fori 
worlt. a 

A confidential report of thej 
committee's finding obtalnedj 
this summer by the Link con*3 
firmed many of these allega-l 
tlons. According to the| 
report, "It was fountji 
that... athletes In one sport;! 
men's basketball, have been| 
paid in a indirect way to play; 
through the Student Woriji 
program. It has been a con|li 
nuing practise .since Jung 
1981 that Irïdïvicluals hayâ 
been overpaid for the work] 
they are performing. 

It also stated, "the commit-; 
tee has found that there were 
many abuses In the program, 
particularly In the past where 
students were overpaid or 
paid and not working." 

The committee also found 
that the athletics department 
had violated at least three 
other CIAU regulations, in^^ 
eluding Illegal recruiting prac^ 
tices, and Illegal loans given 
to athletes. The report has not 
yet been made public. 

Basketball coach Doiig 
Dalgnault said he isn't con- 
cerned about the ruling, ra- 
tionalizing that "This idea has. 
been tossed around for|ai 
while by the CIAU and finally 
the stories ended and they 
decided to act. We could, 
have appealedLlt,Jbut.Ed Enos; 
decided toleTifride because 
It would tal<e too long to go 
through the courts and we'd^ 
have pursued It 'all year." I J1 

Dalgnault said that this sort 
of action from the CIAU "hap- 
pens all the time." 

"There's been- a lot of 
stories and B.S. thro^iVn 
around," Dalgnault said. 

Concordia Athletics Direc- 
tor Ed Enos was telephoned at 
home Sunday, but was 
unavaila ble for comment. 

Reprinted from the Link. 
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Whom the Uie iocs not cherish, it eats! 
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THE 
DRONES 

(71 Modern £o^e Stgru) 
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THE SUPPLEMENT presents A NEVER AGAIN PRODUCTION 
based on PLÎENY THE YOUNGER'S "BBLLUM CONTRA DRONOS" 
auirnng MR. HORMONE aa h!in«oif QUEEN BEE a., h. n .11 CHARLES BRONSON Quomm cnop 
8pecmigucoi8uu:> THE SISTERS OF PERPETUAL INDULGENCE 



CLOSING SOON 
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~~ country wears thin 




by Robert Coslain 

Please have mercy on Big 
Country. 

The pop music Industry has 
an annoying tendency to take 
bands with an original sound, 
wear them thin very fast, and 
throw them away. Such has' 
been the case with groups 
like Men at Work, Soft Cell, 
and the Human League. 
Though some of these groups 



manage to resuscitate 
themselves, the burnout rate 
of popular musicians Is high. 

Big Country is another such 
band. |ust over a year ago this 
Scottish group, fronted by ex- 
Sklds guitarist, Stuart Adam- 
son, rose up the charts on the 
merits of their 'Big Scottish' 
sound, which had never been 
heard before. 

.Characterized by. bagpipe 



V 

'CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 

ACHATS & VENTES 
DISQUES. CASSEHES 
REVUES, VIDÉO, NEUF 
& USAGES. 



BUY & SELL NEW 
& USED RECORDS, 
CASSEHES. MAGAZINES 
VIDEO. 



DEJA VU DISQUES 



ROCK S MUSIC BOOKS 
RARE RECORDS 



COLLECTORS ITEMS 
SEX MAGAZINES 



466 SL Catherine o. Labyrinthe 

STUDENT DISCOUNT 10% WITH I.D. 



8664016 




.LABORATOIRE LIEE 

10% discount 18% discount 

• Photo finishing ' . • Framing 

• Enlargements • Laminating 

• EG-Process (slides) • Posters 

• Cibachrome 

• Prints from slides 

364. me Slc-Cathcnne ouest 
• Moniriâl. Quô. H3B lAl 
Tél. (514)861-5024 

Student Card Required 




CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 
3 Records for $25 

Collectors Items— JAZZ, BLUES & 
SALSA 

•CONCERT OF THE CENTURY 
'featuring Dizzy Gillespie, Milt Jackson, James Moody, Hank 
Jones, Ray Brown and Phil Joe Jones 

• THE RISING SUN AFRO-JAZZ ORCHESTRA 
(eaturino Pagnlto d'Rivora 

• THE GREAT BLUES IMMORTALS 

with Big Mama Thornton, UghtnIn* Hopkins, Rhasaan Roland Kirk 

and Esther Phillips 

On Sale at: the risinq sun 

Archambault & 286 Ste. Cothorino, W. 
'Sam's To!.: 861-0657 




SBABRO 



CUISINE ITALIENNE 

Now open evenings with Table Service 
also lunch self>servlce 
It Is not a sophisticated restaurant, neither a plueria 
It Is an ITALIAN FEASTI 

Reserve a table and enjoy a romantic dinner at candlelight and 
Itaiian music 

You'll love our food, you'll like our prices! 

VEAL - PASTA • PIZZA 
Now Menu / Fully Licenced 

Arrange your party or'X-mas office dinner In a private 

room 



VALID TILL 
DEC 2 '64 



COUPON DISCOUNT | 

OF 10% I 

ON THE COST OF YOUR MEAL AT SBARRO | 

. 900 St-Catharino W (near Metcalfe) 861-0137 I 



like guitar (a la Yardblrds) and 
Steve Llllywhite's anti- 
production sound, Big Coun- 
try was pop, but a refreshing 
change from the synthesized, 
homogenized music which 
dominates the charts. 

Right from the beginning, 
their music was original, but 
as confining as it was styliz- 
ed. 

Big Country have, unfor- 
tunately, demonstrated the 
limitations of their style with 
their new album, Steeltown. It 
is not a bad album: the musi- 
cianship and songwrlting are 
actually quite strong. But this 
turns out not to be enough. 
The band has failed to evolve 
their sound and have become 
trapped Into what )im Kerr of. 
Simple Minds called Big 
Country's "lassy, tourist 
shop" Image of Scotland. 

Big Country never claimed 
their music was In an authen- 
tic Celtic style. But their first 
album played upon people's 
stereotypical image of 
Scotland with romantic lyrical 
meanderings on an artificial 
bagpipe sound. While other 
Scottish bands lil<e China 
Crisis and Simple Minds were 
presenting a more realistic 
Image of their homeland. Big 
Country defied being taken 



too seriously. 

Steeltown represents a 
frustrating attempt to be 
taken more seriously. The 
album is good: better than the 
band's first release. The 




Crossing, especially In lyri«i|. 
content. The band deals brle'»> 
ly with the working das by 
issues of their homeland, an-an 
even examines war. 

But no matter what t^^|, 
lyrical power of the album, itf|i 
impact Is stifled because thb'^ 
novel style is beginning tus 
wear thin. It has been floggti-5, 
to deatii, through saturaiio(p 
airplay of one too matmi 
singles from that first albunhj; 

The group Is under pressurtfi 
to live up to the success (L^ 
the earlier release, and thpc 
seems afraid to tamper wi<u 
their sound too greatly. 11 in 
formula is successful, y*\(^ 
change It? Unfortunatelth 
while this works for artii'^' 
with a more tested, conve^ 
tional sound, it fails to woV.J 
for an act that Is so unique nl; 

if you still like that E^t^ 
Scottish stuff, then you mfaîi 
well like Steeltown. But tc" 
warned that it does not stanr 
up to repeated piayln^^ 
thanks to the fact that we'w 
heard something very like tH 
from the same band not tel 
long ago. Try something nt l 
and different next time, ol 
hope that Big Country can pib] 
themselves out of the cornij 
that they've worktg 
themselves Into. :.\ 
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by Kullcha KoIIective 

Definitely the biggest 
events over the next few 
weeks haye got to be Han- 
nukah and Qirlstmas. Perform- 
ed by different groups, these 
shows are as good a reason as 
any to take some time off and 
have a good time. 

Of the two, Hannukah Is 
probably the more serious, 
and Involves some Interesting 
rituals that daté back 
thousands of years. It will oc- 
cur over several days around 
Dec. 1 8. You probably have a 
friend who knows where and 
when it's happening. 

If you're Into light shows 
and loud music, then 
Christmas (or X-mas, as the 
real fans call it) is the show 
for you. Though it too Incor- 
porates some ancient rituals, 
It Is mainly polish and glitter 
these days. The star per- 
formers are a bearded 
veteran of winter entertain- 
ment and a little kid who 
knows a lot of sheep. The 
former performs most places 
on or around December 25. 

Despite the fact that when 
Christmas was first performed 
publicly almost 2,000 years 
ago, the special effects were 
state-of the-art, today they 
cannot compare with Return 
of the Jedi or 2010. And the 
performances have lost much 
of their spontaneity. Still, 
Christmas is definitely a box 
office success. 

Brahan Seer: A group of musi- 
cians who play Celtic music 



from all over the British Isles, 
Brahan Seer are a treat. They 
blend the sound of tradlional 
Celtic instruments with more 
conventional ones for a 
highly exciting sound. You 
have two chances to see this 
band in the next two weeks. 
They will be performing this 
Saturday, Dec. 8, at the 
GOLEM Concert Room, 3460 
Stanley, at Zph30. 

The other opportunity to 
catch Brahan Seer, will also 
give you the chance to hear 
an eclectic mixture of music 
from all over the world. There 
will be a Soirée Culturelle 
"Outils de Paix" in the Union 
Ballroom, 3480 McTavIsh, on 
Saturday, December 15, at 
20h00. Also appearing will 
be Jorge Martinez, fian- 
cahuazû, Kollasullo, Teatro 
Exp. Horizontes, and 
Aiborado. It is organized by 
the Coalition pour L'Alde au 
Nicaragua. Tickets are $4 and 
are available at Sadie's and at 
the door. 

Between the Sexes will be 
appearing two more times 
this week (see Supplement, 
November 29), today. 
December 6, at i2h00, and 
tomorrow, December 7, at 
20h30. 

The Fourth Stream, Mon- 
treal's embattled minimalist 
jazz trio, will be playing at 
Café Commun Commune, 20 1 
Milton, this Saturday. 
December 8. at 20h00. They 
have recently released a fine 



album of Improvlsatlonal |ar-i 
à la Coltrane. The suggestebi 
donation for the show m 
$1.50. 

The Spoons will be playln^^r 
at the Spectrum. 318 Stta 
Catherine West, this Smday'i 
December 9. at ZlhOO. Thoj 
Band has progressed from r.] 
cold, electronic sound to f- 
more approachable pop styles 
Their musicianship Is compe^a 
tent, but they have been acj 
cused of having an Impen 
sonal stage presence. Ticket^ 
are $9.50. 

Behind the Veil, a NationaJ| 
Film Board production, winds\ 
up the Point of View Series a»* 
La Place du Cinéma, Convr 
plexe Guy Favreau (Metro 
Place D'Armes). This fUrtj 
deals with the history of nunfl 
worldwide, spanning from th& 
birth of lesus to the pre5eni| 
day. The film will not 'onl4 
present nuns In their morfl 
traditional roles, but also a9 
activists. The filmmaker wli^j 
attend the screening on Tues^ 
day. December I 1 at 20h00>| 



Fcrron, a feminist folkslngei 
from the West Coast, will bo 
performing at the Unltarlai^ 
Church at the corner of Sherw 
brooke and Simpson (Metrfl 
Guy) this Saturday, Decembe.. 
8. at 20h00. The tickets cos|. 
$6 in advance. $7 at the doofl 
and are available at th 
McGlli Women's Union, Rmîl 
423 of the Union BIdg. Call 
392-8920 for more Informa 
tion. She has an extremely 
clean and powerful sound. ^ 



I 

iH 
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I was a teenaged 
fantasy 



fx 

>% James Risdon 

'and Antonella Sass! 

V There's nothing like a rock 

'Singer to turn a young man's 

^fàncy to thoughts of sex, or 

>Sb No Small Affair would have 

Us believe. 

'•3, Zany Charles Cummlngs 
>(played by Jon Cryer) Is the 
imovle's main character — a 
'high school photobuff. 'La 
ftrès sexy' would be rock star 
I Laura Victor (Demi Moore) 
pops Into one of Charles' pic- 
tures by mistake and he falls 
irito... Infatuation, 
tèshe's 23 and he's 16. But 
^at's okay, because this Is a 
itnlddle-class escapist fantasy. 
;' 'When he sees her again at 
J*."Jai<es", a San Francisco 
'nightclul}, he whips out his 
ijmisty Nikon, begins snapping 
iwvay, gets thrown out of the 
tcî 



and the San Francisco harbour 
by using an unusual trick. 
Every time Charles snaps a 
photo, the scene Is seen 
through the camera's eye and 
develops into a photograph 
right on the screen. 

The audience Is forced to 
see things through Charles' 
fayourjte obsession, .and the 
result Is a rèf reishlhg look at a 
set that has been used -too 
many times by too many 
Hollywood moguls. 

The trick sets the tone of 
the movie, places Charles in 
context, and serves as a 
useful medium In which to ex- 
press the couple's romantic 
evolution. And because it 
suci<s the audience into an 
identification with this weird 
kid. It almost works. 




ub and lands in jail; just a 
jlgguiar night on the town. 

) As he's being thrown out of 
^^the club, he pops the ques- 

"What> your name?" 
^.jThe music stops as she 
Jhswers... 

iPjjWowI A relationship Is 

.pl] This movie doesn't get any 
'ijpore believable. 
^j'lj In Last American Virgin 
^V^yle, Charles puts every pen- 
ality he has. $6.000, into a iast- 
gjiltch attempt to get Laura a 
Qjig. He- advertises for her by 
jlaclng an ad which says. 
y).aura Victor — she's the 
^^est" on 1 50 taxi cabs along 
^jWith her phone number. Every 
,^^ervert in San Francisco can 
jgipw call Laura — and she's 
jjjpt Impressed. 
lOfjBut as dumb as the movie 
It's still fairly entertaining. 
^And that's because of 
^Ifjiaries' still shots — the best 

rt of the film, 
^ijnhotography Director 

Slmos Zslgmond has cap- 
^/ed Laura, her audiçnçe,| 



Almost. 

This carefully worked-over 
effect Is somehow lost when 
Charles turns around and 
begins talking to the au- 
dience. Unless you're the type 
that goes around talking to 
yourself, this part of the 
movie tends to destroy the 
hero-identification that Is 
crucial to good fantasy. 

And If you're Into movies 
that make you feel good 
about the human race, this 
one might not be up to par. 

It doesn't say much for 
man-woman relationships, 
and that's because women 
are portrayed In this movie as 
being mindless wimps. 

Laura can't keep a job 
without Jake. And when her 
"man" Isn't around to solve 
her problems, she gets 
depressed. Charles' mother Is 
a nervous breakdown waiting 
to happen. Another -female 
character, Susan, Is strictly T 
and A for Charles' oversexed 
, brother; ; . I . , . 



Look at job statistics. 
Women aren't only working 
in the kitchen anymore. 
They're in the labour force 
now. Hollywood, and they 
don't need this stuff to 'twist 
kids' heads around. 

To really 'get into' any 
movie you have .to "tem- 
porarily suspend your 
disbelief." So go into this 
movie. But don't think. 
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Butt«lHid«; CiaUlu for 
. Adtcal, CkiMmu and Epiphniji 
McOill Chimhct Si»|«n 

Collr^ium Muiicum 
dirctml by Fr«l Sidurui 

WiiuKf nf ihe IM3 Noah CnmlxTt Award 

Utt furly Muitc. 
"TYk ctmir nf 32 \otcc% i% an cxlrcmcly ifWHXh 
•Igrvfalion. tnl ihe lite acouUKt nf the rnnni 
and a micruphonc irrin|;rnicni «hich uLn 
adxMafe of Ihe tiiuiiinn nukci ihii a pcognm 
lovdyMltalciilo. . . One <if ihe bnl nleawa in 
Ihe Bualcliude diKofraphy." 

• Fanfare 

S20U 

NOEUS - Ontui Varialkm « 
Papular rmidi Nottt for Choir 
John Grew - Orfaniu 
MiGitI Chamber Sitt|cn 
Diitctat • Fred Swlufui 
Vk Tint tcracdini on Ihe new French Clauieal 
Mpn al Rcdpuh Hall nf McGill Univeniiy. 
"Thit il an cnjoyaUe manliii(. . . Jiihn Grew 
cnmmantli a fonnidaUe and iMelli|eM lechni- 
que, bunging out Ihe inhcrcM beauty in what are 
ettcMially popular worka. The choral mutir it 
alui «wll performed." 

• Citnltnuo 



Thne and 16 inher diKi litm Mc<illl L'nitcr- 
liljf Rfcnrdi are available al Ihe Univeniiy 
. Bontuore in the Bronfman Building or al die 
Sirathcona Mu>ic Building, 555 Sheibrnolie 
Siiitl Wctl. Telephone: l«-5756. 



The Dally begins publishing again on 
January 7, 19B5. we will need people will- 
jng to help ue In any way. 
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TALKING HEADS 

STOP MAKING SENSE 



"A jewel* a blend of 
musical and cinematic 
imagination." 

RibMlHilltia. U TIHEI 



★***! 

"High-voltage energy. . . 
David Byrne has the screen j 
presence of a movie star. ] 
He's a. kinetic spectacle." ! 

J<«pkt«lailt,IE1»tUTi 



"Superb, elegant. . . 
a celebration of the 
imperial power of rock." 

OarM Oanky. lEW TDXK HUUSK 



"A fabulous performance 
caught flawlessly. . . 
see the movie." 

Mickaal bamULwimT 



"The best-made American 
movie of the year." 

OnM Cliia. UIL HIUIO (ItMIIIEII 

"David Byrne is a Star 
of maniacal intensity. . . 
(the Talking Heads get 
down and burn.)" 

OaTMiUiM.KNt1ltlK 



"From the opening frames 
of Jonathan Demme's, 
'STOP MAKING SENSE,' 
it's apparent that this 
Is a rock concert film 
that looks and sounds 
like no other. . .(K) 
owes very little to the 
rock film-making 
formulas of the past. 
It may well inspire 
those of the future." 



JaaMMadicl.r.Tnitt' 
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General Public: like a homecoming 



by Robert Costaln 

"We haven't seen you In a 
long time. It's good to be 
back." said Dave Wakeling 
with an affectionate look In 



his eye as he and musical part- 
ner Ranking Roger took to the 
Spectrum stage on Sunday 
night with General Public. 
The pair's last appearance 



In Montréal was over two 
years ago as members of the 
English Beat, probably the 
most popular of the British 
ska bands. Having scuttled 



Theyeara small group Of Americans and Russians 
set out on the greatest adventure of them all... 

1 



To see If there is life beyond the stars. 
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the Beat over a year ago, 
Wakeling and Ranking have 
confidently returned to the 
music scene as General 
Public, along with ex- 
members of Dexys Midnight 
Runners and the Specials. 

General Public proved on 
Sunday night that they were 
capable of living up to, and 
even surpassing, the reputa- 
tion of the Beat, a band 
whose Image has- grown 
larger than life in the months 
since It was deliberately 
broken up. 

In typical Beat fashion, the 
duo' which now forms the 
creative core of General 
Public treated the eager 
crowd to over 90 minutes of 
energetic party music. Backed 
up by a group of competent 
musicians, Wakeling and 
Ranking managed to capture 
most of the bright energy 
which everyone associates 
with the Beat. 

The sound was loud, 
sometimes too loud, but the 
audience did not seem to care 
— they were having fun. 
Wakeling and Ranking smiled 
and threw knowing glances at 
each other as their audience 
showed Its appreciation with 
Beatlemanla-IIke enthusiasm. 

Ranking Roger's ex- 
uberance was tempered by 
Dave Wakeling's solid musi- 
cianship, which seemed to 
lead the way all through the 
evening. 

The show opened with the 
band's anthemic title song, 
"General PublicV.^j^As the 
band members tobVthe stage 
one by one. It seemed that the 
audience was being con- 
fronted not by a brand new 
band, but by a group of old 
friends. Though the personnel 



and arrangements have 
changed, the basic elerhents 
of what made the Beat's 
sound, Wakeling and Rank- 
ing, were there. 

J"he^show*s . one, glaring 
deficiency was the scarcity of 
Beat cover material. Only 
three Beat compositions were 
played, and none of these 
really represented the band's 
2-Tone origins. Though 
General Public's material ts 
solid and energetic, it is not 
as ska-oriented as the Beat 
was, and those who were at 
the concert because of tlie 
band's obvious connections 
with the Beat and the Specials 
were somewhat disap. 
pointed, despite the Fact that 
band and performance stood 
on their own. 

California nuevo wavo ar- 
tist, Charlie Peacock, opened 
the evening with a surprising- 
ly powerful set which lasted 
just under an hour. A relative 
unknown, Peacock combined 
American styllngs with new 
wave pop-synthesizer ar- 
rangements to create a fairly 
unique sound. Though his 
style was very unlike that of 
General Public, he too 
benefitted from an en- 
thusiastic crowd and an 
energetic (and funny) percus- 
sionist who used Instruments 
that likely have ;;neyc|r been 
seen In the Spectrum' Before. 

Definitely a worthwhile 
show. General Public's perfor- 
mance served to temporarily 
relieve many pre-exam 
pressures with a great time. 

Wakeling ended the show 
with a promise that sounded 
sincere: 

"We'll come back and visit 
you again soon." 

. Let's hope so. 



Nam Paik bad 



by Mark Dernier 

"Good Morning, Mr. 
Orwell", which was shown 
last week at the Spectrum, is 
an example of how the 
medium of television falls 
miserably when It used to pre- 
sent serious artists perform- 
ing serious art. 

, The program was first 
shown by PBS on New Year's 
Day of this year as an oppor- 
tunity for artist Nam )une Paik 
and a choriis of his New York 
avante-garde friends to be 
seen on television. 

Paik, for tliose not familiar 
with his work. Is known for his 
sculptures that Incorporate 
tdevlslon sets, usually as 
components of twisted ver- 
sions of common objects 
such as cellos and brassieres. 

"Good Morning, Mr. 
Orwell" proves, however, 
that the studied use of televi- 
sion as an object has very lit- 
tle to do with understanding 
the medium of televlson. 
Paik uses George Plimpton 
, — a. print Journalist who was 
V "°V*i*^S hlsjip^gue'doing' Mattel] 



mtelllvislon commercials — 
as host of the program. Only 
Laurie Anderson and Peter 
Gabriel, whose video of their 
duet "Excellent Birds" opens 
the show, and Allen Ginsberg, 
who closes the show with 
some of his recent poem/folk 
songs, escape unscathed. 

What comes In between Is 
alternately the trivlailzatlon 
of great avante-garde artists 
like John Cage and Merce 
Cunningham, and the promo- 
tion of llp-synching popsters 
like OIngo Boingo and the 
Thompson Twins. 

Perhaps Paik Is pointing out 
that trivlailzatlon and promo- 
tion Is what television is all 
about, thoiigh 1 doubt It. Even 
If he Is making such a point, 
he spends far too much of our 
time and the artists' reputa- 
tion telling us something we 
knew already. 

If you ever notice. In your 
TV Guide, that "Good Morn- 
ing, Mr. Orwell" has made It 
, to the reruns, plan to do 

l!J(imethlng'é/s'e! -^î-- 

. ' f I I . I • .' ( / • • ' 



Perron: music that speaks its name 



'jv by Mary Lamey 

' The name Ferron doesn't 
a"' mean too much In 
>' Montréal. ..yet. If this city Is 
anything like Boston, .New 
•?," York, Washington, Vancouver 
Vj or Toronto, the name Ferron 
v'' 'will carry a lot more weight 
■ after this Saturday. 
' 'Ferron, the singer, 
songwriter and guitarist has 
• j>taken all of the above men- 
Itloned citles'by storm In re- 
cent years. She's been 
variously described as the 
"future of rock and roll", "an 



What makes all this atten- 
tion noteworthy Is that Ferron 
Is a lesblan-femlnlst who per- 
forms 'women's music' The 
contentious label means she 
chooses to make her own 
way, writing songs that 
describe her life's ex- 
periences. This Is just dandy, 
except that no record com- 
pany Is eager to sign a per- 
former who sliigs about being 
a lesbian, maybe because no 
radio station will play records 
that glorify 'lesbianism. 



acquired taste, no doubVbut^,^ IHirtipiri- 
one wqrtK^deveiopIng'^ anclvA-jH^ brings us back to why 
"a devastatlrigly effective Montréal may not know too 
songwriter.". Even Roiling much about Ferron. 
Stone, that bastion of the tru- 
lyfeommercif 
B.CT nwive 



labelled the 
fa "culture 




You won't hear her on ' 
CKGM; or even on an alter- 
native station like CKOI. In 
fact, unless you look really 
hard, you might be hard press- 
ed to find her record. Your 
best bet at hearing Ferron sing 
will be Saturday night when 
she performs at the Unitarian 
Church. The concert promises 
to be a showcase for material 
from the recently released 
Shadows on a Dime album. 

Some critics have likened 
her to Bob Dylan, a com- 
parison at which Ferron 
scoffs. "I didn't hear Bob 
Dylan until I was 23," the 31 
year old recently said, "And 
when I did 1 wondered why he 
couldn't carry a tune." 

Ferron might not unders- 
tand the comparison, but 
there are similarities. Like 
Dylan, she is a vocal stylist. 
Her strength lies in a very per- 
sonal Interpretation of lyrics 
she writes herself. Her voice 
may not be conventionally 
beautiful, but when singing 
"Snowln' In Brooklyn," a 
ballad that reaches out to a 
far away ex-lover, heartfelt 
experience shines through. 

Shadows on a Dime Is Fer- 
ron's fourth recording. Her 
first two, now collector's 
items and out of print, were 
made,^on a shoestring budget. 
The thl'rcii'TStlmony, Is one.of 
the best selling albums In 
women's music. Because no 
commercial label was In- 
terested In marketing her par- 
ticuiar talent, Ferron raised 
the money for both Testimony 
and Shadows on a Dime and 
recorded them on her own 
Lucy label. 



Shadows on a Dime has 

been critically acclaimed 
partly because of the slick 
production values, tight ar- 
rangements and professional 
session musicians who sit In. 
The songs range from rueful 
musings on love failed, to 
worldly musings on love's 
fickle turns, to a rabble rous- 
ing call to action. 

The last, a fast paced 
number called "It Won't Take 
Long," consumes the last 
eight and a half minutes of 
Side Two. Again It evokes 
vintage Dylan: 

But you who dream of liberty 
must 

not yourselves be fooled 
Before you plea for freedom, 
you 

have agreed to be ruled... 
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It's a great dance tune. If 
memory serves me right, Fer- 
ron will use the song as the 
kick ass finale for Saturday's 
show. You won't know what 
you're missing unless you're- 
there not to miss It. 

Ferron will be at the 
Unitarian Church, corner of 
Simpson and Sherbrooke 
(metro Guy), Sat. Dec. 8 at 
8:00 p.m. Tickets are $6.00. 
$7.00 at the door. They are 
available at The McGIII 
Women's Union (Union 
Building room 423); An- 
drogyny Bookstore (3642 St. 
Laurent. 2nd floor); Aube- 
épine bookstore (4050 St. 
André (corner Duluth); and 
the Montreal Folklore Center 
(4928 Sherbrooke St. W — 
cornèridaremont);^îjâ.*îi: 
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by Brian Walker 
^ It Is hard to Imagine a duller 
^"■'operatic performance than 
the La Traviata which will be 
playing at Place des Arts for 
the next few weeks. When the 
curtain rises on the opulently 
unimaginative set of the first 
act It as If several decades of 
^ ^eatre history had been 
**^; ;^lped avifay and we had been 
wafted back Into a big-budget 
MGM costume drama of the 
•20's or '30's. 

' La Traviata is Verdi's adap- 
tlon of Alexandre Dumas' 
novel about a 19th century 
Parisian courtesan. The opera 
shows four episodes In Vlolet- 
ta's life; her first encounter 
with her lover Alfredo, her 
move with him to the country, 
,pj,.'a party sciene where he Insults 
her honor and their final 
reconciliation just before 
Vloletta's death. 



■111,- 



■3;;-. 
-Off) 



ri'.'V , 



Verdi builds, on this 



melodramatic base, one of 

his most moving operas. With 
a dramatic score of great 
melodic rljc.hpesf., \t,lj^s beep, ^ the 
a very popular opera In Mori- 'Quill 



tréal since Its first perfor- 
mance here In 1859. 

The directors of l'Opéra de 
Montréal seem to figure that 
the Inherent popularity of the 
music will sell the show, for, 
although the music Is ade- 
quate, and sometimes very 
moving, the direction Is em- 
barassingly unimaginative. 

The opera is directed very 
much in the "throv/ anchor 
and sing" style. None of the 
singers seems to have figured 
out how to move their feet 
and their mouth at the same 
time. Elena Mautl-Nunzlatl, 
who plays Violetta, Is the 
worst offender In this respect. 
Whenever she begins an aria 
she either sinks to the floor or 
against a pillar. Like most of 
the other members of the 
cast, she had a strong and 
nuanced voice. But It often 
lacked spirit, and she treated 
some of her arias, especially 
the key 'sempre libera' In the 
first act. rather roughly. 
The popular favorite with 
audience was Louis 

CO, 



'cv Montréàlèr. wh'c/ 



won an ovation as Giorgio 
Germont. He Is knowm as one 
of the world's best Inter- 
preters of Verdi, but the ap- 
plause he received for his 
somewhat stiff Giorgio was 
probably a result of Montreal 
pride rather than musical 
discrimination. 

Of course, not all elements 
of the performance were dull. 
La Traviata contains some of 
Verdi's most cheerful and 
energetic music, particularly 
In the frothy first act. The or- 
chestra was admirably 
restrained and prevented the 
• music from bubbling over In- 
to schmaltz or drowning out 
the singers. The ensemble 
work was also, on the whole, 
above average. 

The stodglness of this pro- 
duction of La Traviata may be 
some bitter consolation to 
the fans who were unable to 
wangle tickets (l'Opéra de 
Montréal has sold out most of 
Its current season). They can 
be content with going back to 
see the Zeferelli film, or sit- 
ting home with a recording " - 
' '^rid Irté UdmWridVdlî « « t • I • I n I • • • « 




Welcome 
to Miller time 
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Learning f rom BX/s Bill 



byAmyKaler 

According to the clock; British Col- 
umbia, .time;. Is three hours behind 
Québec: Education, however, runs on 
its own time — one which puts B.C. a 
year ahead of Québec. 

It Wcis a year ago. In 1 983. that the 
Social Credit government of Premier 
Bill Bennett'"^ began the ' systematic 
dismantling of the British Columbian 
post-secondary education system. It 
didn't look like complete dismantling 
at the time — the first hints were 
ominous, not disastrous ' 

In January 1983, the three provin- 
cial universities were warned not to, 
expect an increase In funding. This 
funding freeze actually meant a drop 
in the amount of money available to 
universities, as funding would not be 
adjusted to compensate, for Inflation 
rate. The universities were'^also told 
they would have to present a com- 
pletely balanced budget by the end of 
the. fiscal year — spelling the end to 
deficit financing. 

The balancing of the budget forced 
the University of British Columbia to 
cut $750,000 from Its projected ex- 
penditures on ten weeks notice. Com- 
bined with a salary settlement which 
required a six percent increase In 
faculty salaries,' this necessitated 
large cuts froni such faculties as Arts. 
For the first time, the universities 
were forced to seek funds from 
philanthropic organisations, such as 
one ; based in Vancouver which 
donated $ Lmllllon to the universities, 
maintain humanities departments.^^ 

Students were the first to perceive 
the Implications of this trend.. In 
February, student assoclatlonSîË«gân 
organising against the projected fun- 
ding freeze, much as Québec student 
organisations are doing today to pro- 
test another form of government at- 
tack on universities — an increase In 
tuition fees. The action was co- 
ordinated by the Canadian Federation 
of Studetits-Pacific region (the CFS is 
a national student organisation which 
exists throughout Canada, except 
Québec). 



freeze had to be imposed while 
enrollment jumped by at least five 
percent at every university. At the 
University of Victoria, students were 
forced to sit in the aisles during lec- 
tures; and In some courses, over- 
crowding made for dangerous condi- 
tions in labs. ^_ 

In january of 1984, rumours spread 
that the government was con- 
templating attacking the universities 
on another front — by cutting out thé 
grant portion of the student aid pro- 
gramme, leaving only loans. CFS 
again decided to mobilise against this 
possibility before it was definitely 
confirmed, and Issued a five point de- 
mand to the government. This docu- 
ment called for university funding to 
be continued at the previous year's 
level, for the payments made to the 
provincial govérnnïént by the federal 
government earmarked for education 
(transfer payments) to be used for 
that purpose alone, and for the con- 
solidation of the provincial univer- 
sities ministry with the education 
ministry. 

CFS allied themselves with organis- 
ed labour In British Columbia, 
something Québec student organisa- 
tions have yet to do, in order to press 
for negotiations with Bennett's 
government. These talks were 
fruitless. In February, the Bennett 
budget slashed the education system. 
In addition to the five percent budget 
cut, the grant programme was totally 
ab o lished, and job creation for youth 
vva?iield at the previous year's level, 
despite 20% youth unemployment. 
Stephen Leary, chair of the CFS 
Pacific région, said "this Is the 
greatest attack ever on post- 
secondary education in British Colum- 
bia." 

. The University of British Columbia 
was forced to répond to these cut* 
backs by increasing tuition fees by 33 
per cent. As a result, 5,000 students 
were forced to drop out of school. 

The province's action was denounc- 
ed by the Canadian Association of 
University Teachers (CAUT). which 



The situation was partly alleviated 
by the drastic drop in enirojlliT|ent that 
fell as a result of the fee^hcrease. U 
of Victoria' enrollment was down by 
1 8 per cent; that of UBC by 1 7 per 
cent. Because so many young people 
could not afford school, youth 
unemployment soared to 25 per cent, 
the province came after weel<s of fly- 
ing rumours, and came at the least 
opportune time, for students to 
organise against It — In the middle of 
final exams. The same policy of bad 
timing (or excellent timing, depen- 
ding on perspective) applied in B.C. 

Québec students have :severai 



disadvantages that British Columbian 
students didn't have. The Québec 
government Is threatening students 
more directly than Bennett's did. The 
Québec policy of raising fees does 
not harm university finances directly 
— Instead, It concentrates on the in- 
dividual student, who will have to pay 
more. As a result, university ad- 
ministrations are somewhat more In- 
different to the threat to education 
posed by fee increases. 

To date, Students* Council is the 
only McCIII body to have officially 
registered Its opposition to the in- 
creases. Vice Principal Planning Ed- 




dlf- 
biil- 




The provincial universities' council 
confirmed this In September, by 
ordering a five percent "negative in- 
crease" on university funding — 
otherwise known as a cutback. In 
response to university protests, assis- 
tant deputy education minister Grant 
Fisher said the universities must learn 
to Increase their "productivity". 

increased prodijctlyjt^ ; meapt_ 
detféâsencf -(^ùcil'ify -of 'éducation' ar 

most universities, where a hirlna 

....^ 



called for a crackdown on provinces 
which did not pass transfer, payments 
along to the universities. (B^C|r^elv* 
ed an eight percent Increase In 
transfer payments, in the same year 
that Its funding for universities went 
down by 5 per cent.) 

On April 5, UBC was forced to 
declare a^'-' fiscal emergency'' — a 
sort 'of' cicadernk'-'state lof seizure 
Wicln could îeadlo^hè'entf dp férfJrfe', 
as financial cutbacks force layoffs. 



JUI demonstrallons look the same, r ght? This one took place In Montreal iasl.nioht^ 
to protest proposed tuillon Increase^ tor university students, see storyWB 7.^ 

ward -Stansbury Is lukewarm on the 
Idea of the Increases, saying 
"students would get a lot more if they 
gave a little more." Vice Principal 
john Armour echoes this, saying "If 
the only way to improve funding to 
the universities would be Increased 
tuition fees than we would support an 
increase." 

The only move by the PQ to under- 
cut the qualjty and accessibility of 
post-secondaiy education that has 
roused the ire of McGiil adminstrative 
bodies is the revoking of an offer of 
$2 million to McGill by the PQ. The 
result of this revoking^Js^a McCIII 
deficit of $5 mllilSÎHlils^year? Were 
McGIII to be forced to balance its' 
budget, as the British Columbian 
Québec universities were, the result 
would be disastrous budget slashing. 

British Columbian students also 
have the advantage of a cohesive na- 
tional student movement to organise 
opposition to government- policies. 
Québec is sadly lacking in this 
respect. (See Peter Kuitenbrouwer's 
article In this issue.) 

British Colunibl.an students found 
alliés outside the éducation system, 
such as the Operation Solidarity 
groups who, fresh from their own 
conflicts with the government, ar- 
ranged a meeting for CFS with the- 
Bennett government under the provi- 
sions of the Kelowna agreement 
which ended the general strii<e in that 
province. 

Government attacks on education 
don't differ that much, but the 
students response to them does. 
British CoiuHfibia was an object lesson 
in How to Dismantle an Educational 
System Over Protest. The one advan- 
tage Québec students have that their 
'ddlteagued HvB.O.idid«iDtilt hindsigint.i 
One hopes they can use It. 



Parallels exist between the [situa- 
tion last year in British Columbia, and 
this year In QùébeÇî b^t the B.C. situa- 
tion need not lie^a'tiMte of things to 
come. I 

As in British Columbia, rurn9urs 
have been Issuing from the Mini&try 
of Education about a change injthe 
financing of universities. (Unllke|B.C., 
Québec has no Ministry of Uniyer- 
sltles — they fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ministry of Education.) 
These rumours are of a slightly 
ferent nature — there is the poss 
ty the Levesque government will per- 
mit universities to raise their tuition 
fees. 

Currently, a student's tuition fees 
account for about one quarter of the 
cost of educating her, while govern- 
mentisubsldles.make up the balancée 
of the cosCQù'iêbéc tuition, $570 per 
year, Is the lowest in Canada. Unlv^- 
sities have not raised their tuition 
fees for the simple reason that money 
raised through fees is deducted from 
the government subsidy the higher 
the tuition, the bigger the deduction, 
and the net amount of money 
available to the university does not 
changé. 

But last month, at a hearing of the 
Québec parllmentary on university 
financing, Bérubé mentioned . the 
possibility of changing the finance 
structure of Québec universitiesi As 
In British Columbia, student organisa- 
tions responded to the rumou- as 
though it were a fait accompli. 

A caucus of Québec universities 
sent a resolution to the Québec 
government opposing the principle of 
fee increases: Québec student gpups 
had a precedent for reacting to 
' \iMM} ' Lhi^ *féAfi ' IrtitltWFdrl • bf • 
sneclal fees for students from out of 



HAPPY HOLIDAYS from 



McGILL ^ 
NIGHTLINE 

392-8234 

Mon-Frl: 9pm-3am 
Sat-Sun: 6pm-3am 



Th 
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STUDY IN EUROPE 

The University of Louvain (est. 1425) . 
Leuven, Belelum 
offers 

COMPLETE PROGRAMMES IN PHILOSOPHY 
FOR THE DEGREES OF B.A., M.A., AND Ph.D. 
•plus A JUNIOR YEAR ABKOAD PROGRAMME 



All Courses Are In English 
Tuition is 11,500 Belgium Franlts ( t$250) 

Write To: Secretary English Programmes 
Kardinaal Merclerplein 2 
B>3000 lisuven, Belgium 



KULeuven 




Université de Montréal. 
Faculté de l'éducation permanente 



FRENCH IS AT HOME 
WINTER1985 

For those eager to learn French, we offer courses at six different levels. 

— A 6 hour a weel< oral course for a total of 75 hours. 

Monday and Wednesday, 7:00 PiM. to 10;00 P.M. 
From January 16 to April 15. 

Placement test: January 9 or 14 at your choice, 7:00 P.M. 
Pavilion 3200, rue Jeaii-Briilant 
Tuition fees: 180$ 

' * . 

— A 3 hour a weei< written course for a total of 45 hours In "Grammaire et rédaction 
françaises" or "Stylistique française" for students at the advanced 

Tuesday, 7:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 
From January 15 to April 23 

Placement test: January 8, 7:00 P.M. 
Pavilion 3200, rue Jean-Brlllant 
Tuition fees: 87$ 

■ For additional Information 

Tel: 343-6090 ; ^-r^-y.^ 




SECOND TERMiHf 
ID CARD VALIDATION 



AS WÀS POSTED AT SEPTEMBER REGISTRATION, YOUR ID CARD IS VALID FOR 
THE FALL TERM ONLY. 

ONCE YOUR SECOND TERM FEES HAVE BEEN PAID, YOU CAN HAVE YOUR ID 
CARD VALIDATED FOR THE WINTER TERM AS PER THE FOLLOWING SCHEDULE: 



in 



DATE 



Dec. 1, 1984-Jan. 4, 1984 

(excluding holidays) 
January 7-18, 1985 



Jan. 21-Feb. 12, 1985 



■If. 



DAY 

M-F 

M-F 
M-F 
T&TH 
M & W 
Th & F 

M-F 
M-F 

M&W&F 
T&Th 



TIME 

9:00-5:00 

9:30-5:00 

9:30-5:00 

2:00-6:00 

10:00-2:00 

9:30-1:30 

9:30-5:00 
9:30-5:00 
2:00-6:00 
10:00-2:00 



LOCATION 

Registrar's office 

Cashier's Office 
Registrar's Office 
Arts Bidg. Lobby 
Education Lobby 
Stewart Biology 
Lobby 

Cashier's Office 
Registrar's Office 
Arts BIdg. Lobby 
Education Lobby 



FROM DECEMBER 1, 1984 TO JANUARY 4, 1985 YOU MUST 

PRESENT A RECEIpf FROM THE CASHIE^^^^ THIS 
TIME, RECEIPTS WILL NOT BE NECESSARY IF YOU AU 
SEVERAL DAYS FO YOUR PAYMENT TO GE THROUGH. 



2poooooooooeoooooooeoosooocooocieos<s< 
QUEBEC UNIVERSITIES 
EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 

. Applications are invited for study at the Universities listed 
below. Eligibility is restricted to Canadian citizens or 
permanent residents. 

California State University 
State University of New Yorl< 
University of North Dakota ' 
University of New Mexico 
Some 30+ institutions in 6 New England states 
15 universities in France 
Appropriate Québec tuition rates will apply. Applicants 
should be entering their penultimate year in 1985-86. 
Forms, information and conditions are available from the 
Registrar's Office. 

McGILL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 

In addition McGill offers.^on a selective basis, exchange 
placements at Duke University and Dartmouth College. No 
citizenship restrictions. 

Deadline for applying to ail exchange programs is Jan 31st. 



REGISTRAR'S OFFICE 



f^rmCLINICAL RESEARCH 
"■"^ CENTRE 

STUDENTS 

Earn extra money for your 
ski holiday or for that trip 
to Florida. 

BIO RESEARCH, Canada's leading 
contract research company in the life 
sciences is seeking young men to 
participate in studies at our 
premises in Senneville. We run our 
studies to meet mpst student 
schedules. 

TO BE ACCEPTED on a study. 

lYou must be 18 yrs old or over 
:Weigh between (1431b and 1871b) 

or (65kg and- 85kg) 
:And you must be in good health 

We are already booking for studies in January. 



For fuilher information please caii: 
Days 457-2580 
Evenings 457-3793 
,Days.^.^yei;i.ings,4E(7-?4;15^, 



■( : .1 
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Sis' 




I Student Union 302^926 

II M'cConncll £nf{inccrin({ 392-8960 



a service of the 
McGlU-. 
Students* Society 



SADIE'S CHRISTMAS HOURS 



SADIE'S I 

(University Centre) 

SADIE'S II 

(McConnell Engineering) 



Sadie's Staff would like 
exams and hope thati 



Open »:30a.m. to 
5:00p,m.' 

Open 11:00a.m. to • 
2:0Gp;m. 



December 17th-21st 
Open 9:00a.m. to 
5:00p.m. 

Closed 



this opportunity to wish you well in your 
J^e a great holiday break! See you next year! 




STUDENT SPECIAL 

. wash, cut and blow diy 
$18 for women, $14 for men 
For appointment, call: 

Perm, all Jncluded: $40 
__Dec^Sel^nly-^ 



3565 LORNE 
(One block cast (Between Milton 
of University) A Prince Arlhui) 




LAST GASP 
BASH! 

Let's get nnailwd 

Male Beauty 
Contest 

Union Ballroom 
Saturday Dec. 8tli 

8:00pm 
1st Beer Free with 

- admission 
40 beer tickets to 
The Man ofMcGill 



Sponsored byi 
Faculty of Music &< • 
AfteGill.Swirn >Teonnr 




COUNTRY CAMP 
SUMMER '85 

NOW ACCEPTING APPUCATIONS 
FOR ALL STAFF POSITIONS: 
BUNK COUNSELLORS 
SECTION HEADS 

Specialists on: 
WATERFRONi^ 
CANOEING ■ 
SA/L/NG 
LANDSPORIS 



f^ARTS-& CRAFTS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
HIKING & TRIPPING 
MUSIÇ & DRAMA 

Practical experience in child management and skill 
development in a pr6jessionaHi> operated setting. 

SID DWORKIN 

MSW 
Camp Director 



NATURE 
CAMP NURSE 
CAMP DRIVER 



CALL 
. 737-6551 



MYRON 
GOODMAN MSc 
Branch Director 




Never Want to See 
that Textbook Again? 

Sell it at the 
Second Hand Textbook Sale 

(Part II) 
coming your way in January 
watch for further details 



Bring In your old textbooks 
Monday, Jan. 7 to 
Thursday Jan. 10 
Books on sale 
Tuesday, Jan. 8 to 
Tuesday, Jan. IS 
Collect money and/or 
unsold tiooks 
Wednesdnùblan. IB to 
Frlday2^^#^ 



PiMsel 

Note: 



McQIII courso material only 

.Sot your own prices for books 
you wisti to sell — 10% 
deducted lor operating costs. 




\ f 



M WWW 



844-3309 

1433 STANLEY 

I'.'.' ^!. 









•■ "'^^COIFFUBEINCI 



Studpnts and Staff 

40% Off Regular Prices' 

.Quality Downtown Haircuts 



'(Mon-Frl) 



CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Graduate Fellowships 

• David J. Azrieli Graduate Fellowship 
$8,000 

• Joiin W. O'Brien Graduate 
Fellowship and 

Concordia University Graduate 
Fellowships 

Master's level $6,500 
Doctoral level $7,500 

• Alcan Doctoral Fellowship in 
Commerce and Administration 
$10,000 



Application deadiine: FebrulnpplSSS 
Announcemeritibf winners: Aprii 1 , 1 985 
Commencement of tenure: 
September 1985 or January 1986 

For details and application forms, contact 
the Graduate Awards Officer, S-202, 
Graduaté^îudîés Office 
Tel.: (514) mW/m. 



misGRy loves company 



stuôents' society 

ARTS AND SCIENCE UNDEflGRAOUATES SOCIETY PRESENT 




most universities, wnere 



riiriru! 



Monday-Thursday 
From Dec.10-;l3.and Dec.17-20 
timef 23:00-7:00 • 
Place: Union Cafeteria 
University Centre 
3480 McTavish 

'I 

OPEN EXAIVI PERIOD... 
WHEN THE LIBRARY ISN'T! 



^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦4 



IN THE HEART OF DOWNTOWN 
THE BEST CAI>.UCCINQ.&^ESPRESSO 

Quicha — FrtsK imlacls& G*p« Maison & Sùuhnchcs 
Croissants — Dani^us — French Pastries — DajJs 

illiShettroolts W. corner Peel 7 am7 pm Daily Spedal 
Oppo^ 7^4 849^5492 

iMcd ^ Qiil<«, nluini >lnmp(wnl 





Opposite Bronfman Bldg, PAVILLON 849-1183 t 

Four Seasons Hotel / 

A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS TREAT for ( 

Staff and Students of McGtll Community. 40% off all '( 
services— G.e. cut, blow dry, permanent v>ave, streaks, | 
colour tinting) with April of Pavilion Coiffure, Four 
Seoson Hotel. TKis special is restricted to: 
Monday 8:00 B.m.-4:00 p.m.. 
Wcdnesdayi Thursday, Friday, 5:00 p.m.-8:30 p.m. 
and Saturday 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
/ Please, call 849-1 183 for an appointment. 




VUflRNET" 

"4002" 

^AGIFT" 
Joke it or offer it 
for only 

59? 





Our super special still on 

FRnmE & 

LENSES 

— Prescription — 

Armand Assoyog o.o.d. 

opticien d'ordonnances 



1251 mcCill College 



Tél.: 861-4950 
Students ID Required 




/CtitDortl 

469 Milton Street 
Montreal 
Tel: 845.5640 
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JUST ARRIVEDl A F|NE COLLECTION OF ART 

Purveyors of the Finest > 

Secondhand jSooli^ 

Specializing in Literature 






December 7thm Friday 

Come and Get "BOMBED" 

at 



Union Ballroom 9pm 
$1.00 McGIII Students 
$2.00 General Public 




McOIU. 

pnoGiuu 



^ ■ 

Sponsored by 
Students' Society 



* * 

I Special on Î 

I KAMIKAZÉËSfî 
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aittttid idt to run: 08/12/84 

Plttu nod tM (Am mit no Istut on Doe. 
M. Wlnnm postlbh cUsMoil tds ttiit 
wtrt to go In on Doe. 3 hin bun rnovod In- 
to Uii Novimtir 29th S Dteombor M 
luuet or th$ Dtambor Sth ittuo. 

■ mnkyott 

Adi ffliy bf plind Uirough ttii MyfRooin 
B03. SladiRl Union BuldbiaWi^^^^^ 3 
p.m. DMdiM It 2:00 p.m/lMlimkdiyt . 
prior to pubfleatJon. -vl-S^jp^T ' 
MeOn ttudtnto:.$2.50 pir diy; for'S eon<.' 
tKuthrt diyt, $2.00 pir diy; more thin 3 ' 
diyt, SUB por diy. MeBII (leatty ind 
ttill: $3.50 por diy. AN ethn: $4.00 por 
iti. Baa duagt only, pkiu. . 
Thi Dily luumoi no nmnciil rupootlblty 
(or orrort, or dimigo duo to orron. Ad wfl 
n-ippoir frN of ehirgo upon nquott If In- 
lormiUon li Incerroct duo to our ornr. 
Ttia DiBy rtiarvtt tht right not to print i 
clmllled id. 

341 -APIS.. ROOMS. H0U8INQ 

4-1/2 toblot. Jan. 1 (or Baril«r)10 min. 
from McGIII: 1431 Bishop N'2at da Malson- 
neuvo. $400/mo. Just drop by, nwmlngs or 
avenlngs. ' . 

Comfortiblo loriny room In a quiet spacious 
homo, suKablo -for mature -post-graduato 
student. Walking dlsUnçèi^io^cGIII. 
S160.00. Phone 937-1341 pralerably mom- 
Ings from lOto 1. 

3-1/2, Larni Cr., wall to wall carpeting, 
clean, no bugs, laundry lacllltles In 
building. $425/month. 286-0743. 

Sublet (or 6 months on Sta. Catherine. Top 
lloor In Iront ol Westmount Park. Near 
transport. Great view. Only $407/month. 
Evenings at 933-1091. 

Stinloy St., near Dr. Penlield. Large 3-1/2,^ 
sublet, available January 1st, option" to 
renew. Wood (loorsi ; balcony,- well-kept 
building. Day;à849.-0S16iteùpt;)iN^^^ 
849-7125 (tinm.10pm)r^-^ ' 



Need 
to 

talk? 

tShalom 
Vtîna 



TM Jewlth Conununlty 
Utlenlng and Mtmi 
Centre 



849 9191 



e p m. to mtdnlghl 

(e«cppt Fri().iy5, SJbtMth. 
and Jowi5h holicijys). 



^t(fn 'i tffan fJ/y/i'i/i 

STUDENT 
SPECIAL 

Valid 'tUJan. 31, '85 

FOR STUDENTS 
WITH I.D. CARD . 



Wash, cut & style 

• IlalrdKMing EsUieUquc 
Sculp Treatment Facial 
I Haircarc • Pedicure 
Colouring • Manicure 
Pdmoncntj^ . and Sklneorc J 
Strcoka «o McGuj 

Goleifcs Qiiatre Saisons 
1010 ouest rue' Siïcrbrookc 
Tel.: f5I4) 288-5067 



ROOMS - mbblo Immediately. Furnish- 
ed, all bills paid.. Washer^dryer,, pay. TV. 
Pttone 2a7-0B39.^^7?Unlvei8lty Stay 

:Roofflito; MOdod to share largo, sunny 
4-1/2 close to campus on Duroclier — call - 

286-1582. 

Baiutltul ipirtmint to share. S1 12.50 and 
utilities. Graduate student preferred. St. Ur- 
bain & Duluth. Ph: 843-4676. Ask for Dale. 

To sublet: sunny 1-1/2. 3565 Lome Ave. 
Apt. 406. Rent S275/month everything In- 
cluded. Available January 1 September 15 
with option to renew. Call 849-1410. 

Sunny 5-1/2 . to sublet January 1/85. 

Heating, hot water Included. Downtown, 10 
- minutes (rom campus, 1839 Lincoln, Ave.';. 
:f(:aliiEil|Mr;|(|^riminsi8^ 
': 483-1273r 

Wo want I housemate to share an Incredible Theses edited by PHd. Experienced with 



Profeitlonil typing. Thesis, term papers, 
curriculum vltae etc. Experienced. IBM 
Selectric li. $1.00 per page, S1.25 (or 
Ubiw etc. 631-3222. 

' Hm you tkotls or term'paper probossional- 
ly typad;Jri a neat,>aeadoniiCLStylé.'iFor ab- 
sfllu(ety:ihe.(Mt«rt'8étvlâ>?^ll 284-2647. 

Typlng,f(asl,^llable, accurate. Spelling 
corrected.'''Pteasa' call Gloria 683-7915 or 
737-9520. S1.35/paQe. 

Typing: IBM^Selectrlc.,iUncKùup.cand 
deilvefy at McGni.^C^i Si)»%7;^rl4SHi 



, i!^Bbèrlenced,.(a$t, acctitate typist 
rsqijlfn!!l[wdri( at home. Financial 
statements; "resumes, correspondance, 
;iegal,^docoments, thesis, etc. Own electric 
ityp*tMitlte£i%EjieallentU references. 



Westmount flat. $200 heat Included. Call 
Joe 4pm-8pm. 488-9494. 

4-1/2, sublet Dec. 15 or Jan 1. Ridgewood, 
heated, equipped, parking, terrace, on bus 
route«Nr 
342-33681 




theses and with published works. Will edit 
manuscripts . In humanities or ' social 
sciences. Relerences. 937-1542. 

Typing '-' neat, last, reliable. Special rates 
tojtudante..»lfa.speclal».oii;voiuma. call 



IS SECONDS (not'minutés) from COTjNtsnTYPINQ. Fast and accurate. Located in the 
3-1/2 to stibiet (tom-Jan. to July.''^Sâtîi5!^ IHcGIII ghetto. SI. 30 per page. 844-7957. 

•^•^ISl^lS^iiSl^"""" '^^^ Very eiporiencod Typist available. Reliable 

only, can 64y-3062. • . _ ,5^ gelectrlc - will pick up and deliver. 



Large 6-1/2 near Uonel-Groulx metro. 
Young worker kicking for a male roomate 
with an open mind. Available Jan 1, 1985. 
Just $140 Including utilities and washing 
machina. Yvon 932-2419 alter 6pm 

To sublet: Sunny 1-1/2. 3565 Lome Ave. 
Apt. 406. Rent $275/monlh everything in- 
cluded. Available January 1-September IS 
with optten to renew. CaH 849-1410. 

343 -MOVERS 

AB local moves done quickly and carefully 
by student with large closed truck. Fully 
equipped, reasonable rates. Call 288-8005. 



Please call Ruthle 684-7475. 



TYPiNO: Proteiiionai, reliable, good ser- 
vice. Academic papers, books, curriculum 
vitas and business letters. Advice and 
editing available. IBM Selectric. St. 
Lambert. Call Gall, 465-6647. . t 
386- SERVICES OFFCTED 

SOX Don't Know How. Learn to utilise the 
vast, untapped areas o( your mind, through 
hypnosis, improve your memory and 
grades. Call Dr. N. Schilf 935-7755. 

Don't htvi a way with words? University' 



^lecturer offers proofreading & editing ser- 
THE GHETTO MOVERr^a; trusted name aUi^y^^ reasonable rates. French, Spanish 




■l^lll lor reliable and very roasonabla 
JHtOÎand storage.. Also serve 

•f tawa. Call (9-5) 337-7557 

382 - HELPWAWim«6W>|g:' • 

Part time job. Model size 7 for Jeans Com- 
pany. Call: Chrlllne or Howard 842-8086. 

354 -TYPINO SERVICES 

Theses, rspofti, résumés, etc. 16 years ex- 
perience In iwth languages. Rapid service. 
SjtiS^doùblêlnaMdllBiyii (2-mlnute vralk. 
(retiiyMéBi niMMraaR PàuiéttB Vlgneault, 
288-9638. •gBBg'' 

Typing. Prolesslonai, punctual, and 
reliable — All student and (acuity papers In 
English, French, Spanish — on IBM Selec- 
tric III - 2 blocks from 
campus - 849-9708 before 8 pm. (Try 
weekends too). 

Ono-diy serrtci. Emclent, etlectlvo, error- 
proo(. B. Comm, background. Edit cases, 
etc. il required.; Proo(-readlng & photocopy 
Included. Guaranteed Improved mark. 
SWfley340-9470.^ . ; yv'^' 

TYPINS SERVICES - Fast," accurate and 
reliable typing done on IBM Selectric III 
located at the corner ol Milton and Unhrersl- 
ty. Rease call 844-7749 or 488-0696. 



MCAT-LSAT 
..GMAT-DAT 

Preparation courses * 
in 

• •■ Môntreal - 

(814)287-1896 

Toronto 
(416) '9«7-4733 . 

STANLEY H. KAPLAN ' ' 
EDUCATIONAL CEhTTER. ; 



8pohen;.849-8954 afterJpm. 

[w^inroeoislng Senlcey Perlect lor term 
papers, long documents and repetlthM let- , 
ters.'Lstter-quallty printout. Student-rates 
available. Downtown area. Phono 934-1455. 

Metropolltin News 1248 Peel St. Papers, 
magazines, lashlon publications from all 
over the world, needs help. Apply in person. 
Sunday New York Times available ail week 
long. Toronto Star, Ottawa Citizen available 
same day. 

Proletikmil Service: Curricula vitae, cover 
letters In English, French. Translation: 
French-English and vice versa. Typing: 
brand new computerized typewriter. Editing 
In English, French. Reasonable rates. Star- 
ting Nov 20, Tues & Friday Irom 9am-4pm 
will be at 1435 City Councillors St. (St. 
James United Church). Call at least 1 day 
betoro (or appolnbnent. 472-:4621. 

361 -ARTICLES FOR SALE 
Down ulo: Long down coats Reg. $275, 
EXXA $125; 3/4 down jacked, Reg $175, 
EXXA $100, Jeep coats $79.00, wool gloves 
$3.50, EXXA 1477 Mansfield. 

Travel: One way airline ticket to Edmonton, 
Alberta— Very reasonably priced. Call 
. 844-1630. 

Army.;: parkas (-gs'F) new $175.00, 
: wool,sox (rem $2.50. wool scarves $8.00, 

mohalrVsâives >$9.95, down coats Irom 
■ $100.00.\wool tuques $5.00. EXXA 1477 

^ Mansflold^feV 

Givs a "Men o( McGIII" calendar to so- 
' meone special this Christmas. For only 
$3.00 we'll send one anywhere. (Well, 
within reason!) Order now 286-1520. 

Apartment sale: double bed $55.00, T.V. 
stand $30.00, dresser $45.00, lamp 
$20.00, desk $45.00 & dishes S40.00. Call 
alter 7 p.m. Ph.: 937-3876. 

^:8AS|MT00Ni<-}8ei III Air Canada Dec. 

•r.25ih-tïryân7imirflTN $353. 



YOU HAVE 



Meet someone exciting 
tonight. A truly discreet 
scr\-icc for conndcntiol 
liaisons. Open 6 days a 
week 
9am to 11pm 
Day or evening liaisons 
Coll Options now 
395-2420 



989-1943. 



lOflg si» mattress. EjccellenI condition 
$n^^Ca^j^y^^^122 or 

SONY RECEIVER — $200, Yamaha 
speakers - $150, ten speed Raleigh — 
: $100, cross-country skis, binding, poles 
' $40, kitchen table (4 chairs) - SI 00, night 
table - $10. 849-0751. 

SKI OUTFIT, In good condition, small size 
$65. Winter jacket (20K down), small size 
$20. Gas coat (reddish plum color) $20. Call 

Joseph 845-3062 evenings. 

EXXA: wide selection ol winter clothing — 
military and chrlilan.. Excellent prices and 
high (ashlon. Dolln coats, JacketSjiWkas. 
1477 Manslleld (near.Simpson)lBiMK.- 

Sola, ..$95; .chalis: $25r, coKeetable' $25: 
bookcase $40; TV $60; carpets; new stereo 
$250; dishwashar^$450'andiother.items, . 
negotiable, call 7ay<032.?^'°»^1'^'<?--- 

EUROPE $545 CON Youth (are, you have to 
' start your trip before the 1st June. You will 
arrive at Amsterdam-Londn or Amsterdam- 
Bruxelles. Possibility ol kxJging in Amster- 
dam. Ticket open 1 year. This trip Is 
organised In collaboration with Club Aven- 
ture. For more Information call Daniel: 
271-5901 (alter 5pm). 

DOKOROER 7140 4 Channel multi-sync reel- 
to-reel with echo. $425. Roland RS-09 
Organ/strings, Î350. 643-5586. 

363 -TO GIVEAWAY 

Lovtabla gray cat needs good home. Tristan 
is luiiy toilet-trained and very beautlfull Call 

286-0736, or DIna at 392-4637. 

365 -WANTED TO BUY 

WANTED TO BUY.Sony Tflnltron color T.V. 
at bargain'price'.'For sale Toshiba AM/FM 
receiver. Best Buy Consumer report in- 
cludes modest speakers. $125 ph. 
■ 286-0619.- ■ 

370 -RIDES 

Riders wanted to share expenses; Leaving 
tor Pittsburg, PA on 16 Dec, reluming 30 
Dec, rides to any point Inbetween. Call Ken 
735-1097. ■ ■ • 

AIR TICKET TO EDMONTON - male, Thurs- 
day Dec 13 2:15pm (or $95 or best oKer. 
Call Yves after 5:00pm at 845-6953. 

inaad a ride to TORONTO. Dec. 10 or 11 (or 
even the 9th). Will share drWing & ex-... 
penses. Call GInny 279-7577; ^ :;|?i5Sg^ 

Ride wintid tor two people to New York City 
on Dec. 20 or 21 . Wilt share driving and ex- 

penses. Call Justing or Nicole at 843-6289. 

NEW YORK NEW YEAR'S EVE Sat Dec 
29-Tues Jan 1. No accomodations $60 CON 
return. Call John 289-9286 or Uday 
288-8021. 

téc372-L0ST& FOUND .^i 



'M^lf!^^i^ii3ffllti^}\n Dronlman btdldliigl 
'l( foundgpjuse leave it In porter's oflf^ly 
Br6n(rinnilôb^.' It would be greatiyfai^ 

predated. ' 

FOUND: 2 pairs o( GLASSES, 1 pair contact 
lens. 

LOST: one water pearts/biue laplslzuli 
bracelet possibly In Bronfman Building en- 
trance.on Wed. 21 Nov. il lound please call: 
AlMsahdra: 737-0744 (evenings). 

lost; red wiiM on Nov 29th around Rod- 
dick Gates or on 24 bus. Reward. Please call 
933-4969. 

' 374 -PERSONAL 

REOMEN HOCKEY: vs Ottawa, Friday Dec 7 
at 9iQiIKI>Mt See the Red HOT REOMEN at 



McConneil' Winter Stadium, located atop 
University STreet, behind Molson Stadium. 
Win tree prizes, cheer (or (ree Beer, inlo 
392-4725... 

. POEMS.niadad (or '85 anthology, all types 
oonsjderedi published tree. Send duplicate 
ïipprith SASEto Poetry Publications, Box 
924. Station B. Ottawa. Ontarto, KIP 5P9." 

TInd ol studying take a break, give us a 
call. McGIII NIghtllne dally gpm to 3am: 
weekends 6pm to 3am 392-8234. ■' ' 

STUDY BREAK, chats are just one phone 
call away at McGlir NIghtllne, 392-8234. 
Dally 9pm to 3am.^wéekeinds 6pm to Satn; :, 

383 -LESSONS OFFERED . r. 

Rule iessons/Cours de IIQte traverslire.' 
-Theory/Rhythm. Beginner or advanced..Cal| . 
Allan Laforest at 388-5164. , 

French and EngDsh lessons, private or, in . 
groups. 472-4621. c>iaA . ^ 

385-NOTiCES 

FREE LECTURE: Learn how to utilize râst'. 
untapped areas ol your mind; develop a 
super memory. Nov 7th, 8:15pm. Call lor 
reservation. Dr. N. Schlll. 935-7755.1538. 
Sherbrooke West N'. 710. 

Dacambar 7th: Come and get "bombed'l at 
the Pearl Harbour Party, Union Ballroom, 
9:00pm. $1.00 McGill Students, $2.00 
General. "Special on Kamikazes." \ , j , 

Enjoy and Support new creathre - talent. 
Winter Issue ol HEJIRA on sale .now^ In 
bookstores near McGIII, Sadies and campus 
buildings.' A great gilt.when it's the thought 

that'couhts:':^'-'^ ■ ^^"'^^-^^T^^" ' 

Mini lipho mana hawu tlyo iolo mana nans' 
Indaba Isho ngefreedom. BOYCOTT SOUTH 
AFRICAI 

Great Movies In Gert's Animal House, Risky 
Business and Rock'n Roil High School. Fri- 
day December.7th. -12-4:30.- Free Admit. 

WaM to bivo a good llrns7.Màlè or Fèmàlel f 
Jolnl; McGIII .Cheerteadosr Contact us now 
(or. next semester.^ Call 392-4754. 

SUNDAY WORSHIP at 10:30am. 
St-Martha's-ln-the-Basement, 3521 Univer- 
sity. All welcome; Brunch loilows. Chris 
Ferguson or Paul Evans lor more Intorma- 
tion: 392-5890. 

■ fmOH IN CONCERT: Saturday December 
fS, 8:00pm, at the Montreal tJnItarlan 
Cl\mh {Stierbrooke & Simpson). Advance 
tickets $6 available at the Women's Union 

(Union 423). Inspirational West Coast music 
ol the 'BOs! 

LAST DETOUR ol the year, Thurs Dec 6. 
Happy Hour 10-1 1pm. All beers including 
classic: 75t. Lots ol door prizes to be gh/en 
away. Top of Unh/erslty St. Be there! Spon- 
iioredbyLabatt. 



387 -VOLUNTEERS 



pTIii Yelow Door seeks volunteers. Join .our 
' program ol friendly vIsKs to isolated elderly. 
Help alleviate lonely holiday season. Super- 
vised experience for students. Call 
392-6742. 

VOLUNTEER Fnncophone tutors are needed 
tor children from families with limited 
resources. Some subjects are: math, 
hebrew, literature, trench, physics - 
elementary and high school level. 
Volunteers are reimbursed for "out of 
pocket" expenses. Please call Jewish fami- 
ly services ol the Baron de Hirsch Institute 
— Volunteer Department: 731-3861 local 
311. 



Call Brad at 



CP Air ticket lor sale. Montreal to Van- 
couver, one way. Leaving December 20 
(male). $180 negotiable. Call Brian: 
636-0355 or 342-4826. 

YAMAHA 0-5 "pignose" amplilier. A-1 
honkin' condition. Two channels. Reverb. 
. Headphones Included. And you can have It 
tor $90. Allemoons: 844-5314. 

Watch tor the Second Hand Textbook Sale 
(Part II) coming your way In January. Watch 
for further details. 

SUPER CALCULATORS FOR SALE. Two 
' Hewlett-Packards! Model 38C tor $70. 
Model t2C ($220 value) for $120. Don'l 
pass it upl Call Daniel 670^8718. . ■ 



An conitwt coryiif hi I9M by Iht DaUr fiMmiiloia Sorkiy. Ali'|<|Kii m^ti. Vie 
riprcitcd in ih» p»p» at itiii nCTipipa do iw nctnurUy ren»ct Ihc Vinièr McGIU Unlvn»iiy. Vrp-f, 
duct* 0» ..-omptuiin sdnnnnl hi ihU nnrtpiptt are nol ntmurlly tndoned b> ih« Otti/> mrr. riiniM}' 
41 rinipfinwTir OuniuiK, 9190 Boitln, l,IMllt. Quibcc. ' V-t. 

♦dlior la rtkr ■ Albcn Nncnbtti 
«•loi «r»« tdllM ' Lcria MulluvaRi 
»«»»f*iim- Cuhtrint Bilnbt 



rmninnlUar 
ptodgcIlM (ôofdiauun 

ttitantf<ktt dr rtdlilmi rni^ilw ' 
: pkoin tdlior 

tporticdUor 
'•cinict edher 
uipptnanl rdlkir 
pritdttrtliMt »%<U«(inl, l«M nlshl 



Mdind) WiiiuiKk' ■ 
'Javm CT(i|h,ui 
IDiohtclrcirtJ 
Riihinl laicmJrntc. 
0>«tn Efin 
Kibcrlnici) 
lltiititf I'fniuV 
Robert Ctnuin 




FjIiIuiUI 0//»"-' W*" Mclaiiih. umm IIOJ. Mumitnl, Quibtv. HJa 1X9, ickrh.uici'|5l< 
J92-INW. Suiinnt Mjiuirn: Mjiun Aiiinolf, ickplione; (.<UI J9:-«9ai. Aiixtrlhmr: UofuShàoi 
tivioi B IT, itkphon^ (M41 .HJ IW. IM\ rii<rvinne: Sh>ip MMj/ttr: Colin Tonilini. f^am £MJ)L' 
Ick|ihoM: (5141 J92-.WJ9 Tfrffiimt unit AiviMy Sutl: Chfi» Cnanajth, t ilrtn I intr>. IlillaiS 
I'lddiKli. »od Mkhcl-Adritn Shtppjid. thnm' fiWjmr- lljinrv Hit kjI. ' ' 

Ihr /Wr!^T^tej|^^^W.vrr»n»<li«ilJniirr.ii\ Pic"((Hn. l.aPic\wKiudunicduOu<bc3T 
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CONRAD'S EARS 



BIO BRAIN BUYOUT: A stu- 
dent from the Biology 
Department reports to these 
Ears that there was a bustling 
trade In last year's exams and 
class notes for Biology 200 
earlVithls^emester. Jhe prac- 
tlseS^^toSSfifed" by 
professors, but students, con- 
cerned with a rumoured 50 to 
60 per cent failure rate, were 
bullish. The cost? A $4 "down 
payment," followed by an ad- 
ditional charge that was sup- 
posed to be another $4, but 
ended up in the $6 ■ to $7 
range. The sellers? "Pre-med 
students." 

What's for sale In your 
faculty? Tell my ears. Maybe 



we can do a Conrad's Ears Top 
Ten. 

If you spend time In the Ot- 
lo Mass Oiemistiy Building 
you probably know that It's 
been evacuated several times 
so far this semester because 
of noxious fumes. That seems 
to be normal event down 
there, but what Isn't so nor- 
mal, or shouldn't be, is one 
student's report, that It took 
ten minutes to evacuate a 
chem lab after "very strong, 
almost overpowering" fumes 
were first detected. 

It Is building policy that 
when dangerous fumes are. 
around, people get out fast. 



This time, however, the peo- 

commendable scientific: 
curlouslty In wanting to find 
out |ust where that stuff was 
coming from. For ten minutes, 
students were required to 
continue to work in the nox- 
ious atmosphere while fume 
hoods and drains were sniff- 
ed. When the mystery proved 
to much for these great 
noses, students were finally 
•allowed to leave, no doubt 
grateful for the chance to 
have participated' in a 
remarkable scientific experi- 
ment on their bodies. 

My ears will be back with a 



vengeance come january and 
if you've got anything . you 
think they should listen to — 
drop of a message outside the 
Dally Office, Basement Union 
B03. 



Or 



mail 



. to: 



Conrad's Ears 
The McClil Dally 
3480 McTavIsh 
room B03 



.•••■••jiiwni»»---. J'-, '• ■■• ■ 




Special 
Temps des fêtes 



Photoiab 



/ 15 Nov. -15 Jan. . 

' Un agrandissement (5''x7'') Couleur 
GRATUIT avec chaque film 35mm 
w de 20 ou 36 poses développé. 
10% d'escompte aux étlfdlaints 
sur présentation de leur carte. 



■ ■"il 



AM-PM Photolab Inc. 

666 rue Sherbrooke Ouest-Bureau 2200 
Montréal, Qué. H3A 1E7 
•Tél.: 842-9875 , 

FACE AU CAMPUS McGILL 

Laboratoire Photos 

"Couleur-Diapo-Noir/Blanc-Agrandissement" 
"Service 24 heures" 

Passeport: 5 minutes „ 
Laminage: 7 jours 



■■jmM«w<ii!iai * à Ui»»fflW 



Spécial Offar For 
Stadants 
DIPLOMATIC 
BRIEFCASE 




EXPANDABLE BRIEFCASE 
only $29.89 
Bnan, BhKÂ. Bwgundy 

UVTDIOR 

SUITE 4, MIO SHERBROOKE ST.W. 

(CORNER wn:i^<.iiiiiisàmi nsssn 



^Cet AW the Help 
;:you can Get With 



i : 

:;.T'. 



IL'C 

.ylv 

lIcO 



HEWLETT 
PACKARD 



10% Student 
Discount 



toi 



-llTJ ■ 

:8tui;;-. 




HP-nC: 

HP-12C: 

HP-ISC: 

HP-16C: 

HP^ICV: 

HP-41CX: 



$107.85 
$175.26 
$175.26 
$175.26 
$306.24 
$452.61 



(Reg. $119.84) 
(Reg. $194.74) 
(Reg. $194.74) 
(Reg. $194.74) 
(Reg. $340.26) 
(Reg. $502.90) 



Also in stocl<— all HP accessories 



SAVE! 15% OFF 

THE REGULAR RETAIL 
OF THE FOLLOWING 



Texas Instruments 

calculators 




TI-21: 


$14.40 


(Reg. $19.95) 


11-301 II: 


$14.40 


(Reg. $19.95) 


TI-45: 


$67.95 


(Reg. $79.95) 


TI-55-II: 


$50.95 


(Reg. $59.95) 


11-66: 


$84.95 


(Reg. $99.95) 


TI-BA-55: 


$67.95 


(Reg. $79.95) 



Other models also available. 




I Student Union 392-8926 

II McConneU Engineering 392-8960 



a service of the 
McGill 
Students' Society 
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Micro Modem' 

.• Fully self-contained, no need for a serial 
interface card 

• Baud rate 300 

• Auto dial & Auto answer 

• Well documented user's manual plus 
. auto-dial programs on disk 

• Hayes compatible ^ 

"SPIRIT 80" Mannesmann Tally 

• Square dot matrix provides near letter 
quality printing 

• 80CPS 

• Friction.aodjractor feed 

• 6 montli'gSarahtee by NCR 

-5359 



Graphic 

• Comes complete witfi graphic mouse 
software 

• Able to make any graphics on any 
smooth surface 

• Fully Apple ircornpalible 




RX8800 64K APPLE II & II PLUS 
compatible, newly designed case with 
188 functions keys, and 10 programma- 
ble keys, with 5 years constant memory 
for programmable keys, auto line num- 
bering, auto repeat, and auto line feed 
keys, upper and lower case characters, 
and 15 key numeric keypad, switching 
power supply 5 volts at 5 amps_(75watls). 




TC-80A 64K APPLE II & II PLUS 
compatible, with 188 function keys, and 
10 programmable keys, auto line num- 
bering, auto repeat, and auto line feed 
keys, upper and lower case characters, 
and 1 5 keys numeric keypad, switching 
power supply 5 volts at 5 ajnps(75 watts) 

_ — : $ 375 

SX2000 64K APPLE II & II PLUS 
compatible, with IBM "type" case and 
detachable keyboard, includes pro- 
grammed function Keys, auto repeat 
keys, upper and lower case characters, 
and numeric keypad, also a separate 10 
■function keypad, and provision for built in 
disk drives, switching power supply 5 
volts at 5 amps (75 watts) „ ^ 



Disk Drivé 5'/4 Slim "TEAG" 



• Single side/iSingle density 

• Direct Drive 

• Capacity: 1 43 KB or 1 63 KB 

• Seek rate: 6 msec 

• Fully Apple II compatib] 



i225 



Disk Drive 5y4;*SHUGART" 

• Single side/Single density 

• Capacity: 143 KB or 163 KB 

• Seek rate: 6 msec 



I Fully Apple II compalibi 



^199 



Light pen system 

• This system 10K L.P Basic including 40 
or more high class inslrùctions is easy to 
connect to Apple Soft and use with it. 

• With zoom function, to amplify to 7 times 
for the partial frame. 

• Storage and printing of frame. 

• To list allapplied programs for inspect- 
ing, and amending and reinforcing. 

• Partial storage for figure. 

• Six basic colors to mix into unlimited 
.«colorjable. 



$199 



CD-010CP/M CARD 

• Turn your computer into a CP/lVl based 
machine. 

• Under CP/lvl operating system, can use 
■ ANSI COBOL, FORTRAN, BASIC com- 
piler and Assembly Language. 

• eP/M packages available. 

• ■ 49.00 

CD^017 DISK DRIVER CARD 

• Drive one or two drives eàchjjt^ojitt . 

• Interfacing with 5%" disk driv^SP?: 

'_ _f49.00 

CD-015EPROM WRITER . ' 

• PROfVlS:2716.2732.2764: ,.y 

• Auto blank check. , . ' ■ 

• Auto verify 

• Direct CRT display. • 

• Dip switch selection. 

• Read.. write, copy, monitor functions. 

^ 79.00 

CD-023 SPEECH CARD 

• Add spgj:H:li tp\our BASIC program. 

1*69.00 



(I) 



Cor-Bit 

Computer Indu/trie/ ltd. 



23 ARUNDEL, MART 'A' 
PLACE BONAVENTURE. MTL 
TEL: 871-0127, 871-0282 • 
OPEN MON.-FRI. 9-6 PM 



1448 SAUVE OUEST MONTREAL 
(IN SAUVE/L'ACADIE SHOPPING) 
TEL: 336-9393 . 
OPEN MON.-WED. 9-6 PM 

THURS.-FRi. 9-9 PM SAT 9-5 



